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To  the  senate  a?id  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

AT  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  I  in. 
formed  the  legislature  that  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  wilh  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  settlement  of  our  neutral  and  national  rights,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
nation,  had  resulted  in  articles  of  a  treaty  which  could 
not  be  acceded  to  on  our  part:  that  instructions  had 
been  consequently  sent  to  our  ministers  there  to  re- 
sume the  negotiations,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
certain  alterations,  nvA  that  this  was  interrupted  by 
the  transaction  which  took  place  between  the  frigates 
Leopard  and  Chesapeake.  The  call  on  that  govern- 
ment for  reparation  of  this  wrong,  produced,  as  con- 
gress has  been  already  informed,  the  mission  of  a 
special  minister  to  this  country;  and  the  occasion  is 
now  arrived  when  the  public  interest  permits  and  re- 
quires that  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  should  be 
made  known  to  you.  I  therefore  now  communicate 
the  instructions  given  to  our  minister  resident  at 
London,  and  his  communications  with  that  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  cor- 
respondence which  has  taken  place  here  between  the 
secretary  of  state  and  Mr.  Rose,  the  special  minister 
charged  with  the  adjustment  of  that  difference;  tlie 
instructions  to  our  ministers  for  the  formation  of  a 
treaty;  their  correspondence  ^ith  the  British  com- 
missioners and  \\ith  their  own  government  on  that 
subject;  the  treaty  itself,  and  written  declaration  of 
the  British  commissioners  accompanying  it;  and  the 
instructions  given  by  us  for  resuming  the  negotiation; 


with  the  proceedings  and  correspondence  subsequent 
thereto.  To  these  I  have  added  a  letter  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  state,  from  one  of  our  late 
ministers,  which,  though  not  strictly  written  in  an 
ofiicial  character,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate, 
in  order  that  his  views  of  the  proposed  treaty  and  of 
its  several  articles,  may  be  fairly  presented  and  under- 
stood. Although  I  have  heretofore,  and  from  time 
to  time,  made  such  communications  to  congress,  as 
fo  keep  them  possessed  of  a  general  and  just  view  of 
the  proceedings  and  dispositions  of  the  government  of 
France  towards  this  country,  yet  in  our  present  cri- 
tical situation,  when  we  find  no  conduct  on  our  part, 
however  impartial  and  friendly,  has  been  sufficient  to 
ensure  from  either  beliigerent  a  just  respect  for  our 
rights,  I  am  desirous  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  on 
my  part  which  may  add  to  your  information  on  this 
subject,  or  contribute  to  the  correctness  of  the  views 
which  should  be  formed.  The  papers  which  for 
these  reasons  I  now  lay  before  you,  embrace  all  the 
communications,  official  or  verbal,  from  the  French 
government,  respecting  the  general  relations  between 
the  tv/o  countries,  which  have  been  transmitted  thro' 
our  minister  there,  or  through  any  other  accredited 
channel  since  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  which 
time  all  information-  of  the  same  kind  had  from  time 
to  time  been  given  them.  Some  of  these  papers  have 
already  been  siibmitted  to  congress  ;  but  it  is  thought 
better  to  offer  them  again,  in  order  that  the  chain  of 
communications,  of  which  they  make  a  part,  may  be 
presented  unbroken. 

When,  on  the  twenty  sixth  of  February,  I  com- 
municated to  both  houses  the  letter  of  general  Arm- 
strong to  Mr.  Champagny,  I  desired  it  might  not  be 
published,  because  of  the  tendency  of  that  practice  to 
restrain  injuriously  the  freedom  of  our  foreign  corres- 
pondence. But  perceiving  that  this  caution,  pro- 
ceeding purely  from  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  has 


furnished  occasion  for  disseminating  unfounded  sus- 
picions and  insinuations,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
the  good  which  ^\  ill  now  result  from  its  publication, 
by  confirming  the  confidence  and  union  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  will  more  than  countervail  the  ordinary  ob- 
jection to  such  publications.  It  is  my  wish  therefore 
that  it  may  be  now  published. 

TH:  JEFFERSON. 

March  22»  1808. 
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From  Mr,  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

July,  6,  1807. 

SIR, 

THE  documents  herewith  inclosed  from  No. 
1,  to  No.  9,  inclusive,  explain  the  hostile  attack,  with 
the  insulting  pretext  for  it,  lately  committed  near  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  by  the  British  ship  of  war  the  Leo. 
pard,  on  the  American  frigate  the  Chesapeake. 

No.  10  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
president  interdicting,  in  consequence  of  that  out- 
rage, the  use  of  our  waters  and  every  other  accom- 
modation, to  all  British  armed  shi]3S. 

This  enormity  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion. 
The  immunity  of  a  national  ship  of  war  from  .every 
species  and  purpose  of  search  on  the  high  seas,  has 
never  been  contested  by  any  nation.  Great  Britain 
would  be  second  to  none  in  resenting  such  a  violation 
of  her  rights  and  such  an  insult  on  her  flag.  She  may 
bring  the  case  to  the  test  of  her  own  feelings,  by  sup- 
posing, that  instead  of  the  customary  demand  of  our 
mariners  serving  compulsively  even  on  board  her 
ships  of  war,  opportunities  had  been  seized  for  res- 
cuing them  in  like  manner,  whenever  the  superiority 
of  force  or  the  chance  of  surprize,  might  be  possessed 
by  our  ships  of  war. 

But  the  present  case  is  Uiarked  by  circumstances 
v/nich  give  it  a  peculiar  die.  The  seamen  taken 
from  the  Ciiesapcake,  had  been  ascertained  to  be  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  was  made 
known  to  the  bearer  of  the  demand,  and  doubtless 


commuincatecl  by  him  to  his  commander,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It  is  a  fact  also,  at"- 
firmed  by  two  of  the  men  A\ith  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  they  had  been  impressed  from  American 
vessels  into  the  British  frigate,  from  nhich  they  es- 
caped, and  by  the  third,  that  having  been  impressed 
from  a  British  merchant  ship,  he  had  accepted  the 
recruiting  bounty  under  that  duresse,  and  with  a  view 
to  alleviate  his  situation,  till  he  could  escape  to  his 
own  country  ;  add  that  the  attack  was  made  during  a 
period  of  negotiation,  and  in  the  midst  of  friendly 
assurances  from  the  British  government. 

The  printed  papers  herewith  sent,  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  spirit  which  has  been  roused  by  the  occasion. 
It  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinctions of  party  ;  and  regarding  only  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  sovereignty  and  flag  of  the  nation,  and 
the  blood  of  citizens  so  wantonly  and  wickedly  shed, 
demands  in  the  loudest  tone,  an  honorable  reparation. 

With  this  demand  you  are  charged  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  tenor  of  his  proclamation  will  be  your 
guide  in  reminding  the  British  government  of  the 
uniform  proofs  given  by  tiie  United  States,  of  their 
disposition  to  maintain  faitlifuUy  every  friendly  rela- 
tion ;  of  the  multiplied  infractions  of  their  rights  by 
British  naval  commanders  on  our  coasts  and  in  our 
harbours;  of  the  ineflicacy  of  reiterated  appeals  to 
the  justice  and  friendship  of  that  government;  and  of 
tJie  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  reiterated  disappointments  had  not  extinguish- 
ed ;  till  at  length  no  alternative  is  left,  but  a  volunta- 
ry satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Gitat  Britain,  or  a  resort 
to  means  depending  on  the  United  States  alone. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  satisfaction  ought  to 
be  suggested  to  the  British  government,  not  less  by 
a  sentc  of  its  own  honor  than  by  justice  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  A  formal  disavowal  of  the  deed,  and 
••"storation  of  the  four  seamen  to  the  ship  from  whicb 


they  were  taken,  are  things  of  course  and  indispfensi- 
ble.'  Ah  a  security  for  the  future,  an  entire  aboli- 
tion of  impressments  from  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  if  not  already  arranged,  is  also  to 
make  an  indispensible  part  of  the  satisfaction.  The 
abolition  must  be  on  terms  compatible  with  the  in- 
stmctions  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinkney  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  possible  without  the  authorized  rejection" 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  of  British  sea- 
men  who  have  not  been  two  years  in  it.  Should  it 
be  impossible  to  avoid  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  ought,  as  of  itself  more  than  a 
reasonable  price  for  future  security,  to  extend  the 
reparation  due  for  the  past. 

But  beyond  these  indispensible  conditions,  the 
United  S'.ates  have  a  right  to  expect  every  solemnity 
of  form  and  every  other  ingredient  of  retribution  and 
respect,  which  according  to  usage  and  the  sentiments 
of  mankind  are  proper,  in  the  strongest  cases  of  insult 
lo  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation.  And  the 
British  government  is  to  be  apprized  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full  compliance  with  this  expectation,  to 
the  thorough  healing  of  the  wound  which  has  been 
made  in  the  feelings'of  the  American  nation. 

Should  it  be  alleged  as  a  ground  for  declining  or 
diminishing  the  satisfaction  in  this  case,  that  the  Unit- 
ed  States  have  themselves  taken  it  by  the  interdict 
contained  in  the  proclamation,  the  answer  will  be  ob- 
vious. The  interdict  is  a  measure  not  of  reparation, 
but  of  precaution,  and  would  besides  be  amply  justi- 
fied  by  occurrences  prior  to  the  extraordinary  out- 

rac^e  in  question. 

The  exclusion  of  all  armed  ships  whatever  from  our 
waters  is,  in  fact,  so  much  required  by  the  vexations 
and  dangers  to  our  peace  experienced  from  their  vi- 
sits,  that  the  president  makes  it  a  special  part  of  the 
charge  to  you,  to  avoid  laying  the  United  States  un- 
der any  species  of  restraint  from  adopting  that  reme- 


dy.  Being  extended  to  all  belligerent  nations,  none 
ol  them  could  ol  right  complain,  and  u  ith  die  less 
reason,  as  the  policy  of  mo^t  nations  has  limited  the 
admission  of  foreign  ships  of  uar  into  their  ports,  to 
such  numbers,  as  being  inlerior  to  the  naval  force  of 
the  countrv,  could  be  readilv  made  to  respect  its  au- 
thority and  laws. 

As  it  may  be  useful,  in  enforcing  the  justice  of  the 
present  demand,  to  bring  into  view  applicable  cases, 
especially  where  Great  Britain  has  been  the  complain- 
ing paiTty  I  re/cr  you  to  the  ground  taken  and  the 
language  held  by  her,  in  those  of  Falklands  island  and 
^ootka  sound,  notivithstanding  the  assertion  by 
ijpam  in  both  cases,  that  the  real  right  was  in  her,  and 
ihe  possessory  only  in  Great  Britain.     These  cases 

i7on  ^   ^""'^u'"  ^'^^'^"""^•'1   registers  for  1771,  and 
1790,  and  in  the  parliamentary  debates  for  those  vears. 
In  the  latter  you  yy'iW  find  also  two   cases  referred  to 
m  one  of  which  the  French  king  sent  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic and  solemn  manner,  ^^\xh  an  apology  for  an  in- 
tringement  ol  his  territorial  rights,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
sniuggler  and  murderer.   In  the  other  case,  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  \\  as  ser.t  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  Portugal,   uith  an  apology  for 
the  pursuit  and  destruction  by  admiral  Boscawen    of 
certam  Prench  ships  on  the  coasts  of  this  last  king, 
clom.     Many  other  cases  more  or  less  analogous  may 
doubtless  be  found.     See  particularly  the  reparation 
by  trance  to  Great  Britain  for  the  attack  on  Turk's 
island,  in  1764,  as  related  in  the  annual  register  and  in 
Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume,  volume  lO;  the  pro- 
ceedings   in   the   case  of  an    l^lngli.h  merchantman, 
which  suffered  much  in  her  crew  and  otherwise,  froni 
the  fire  of  certain  Spanish   Xebecs  cruisii^  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;    and  the  execution  of  the  lieutenant 
of  a  privateer  for  firing  a  gun  into  a  Venetian  merch- 
antman, which  killed  the  captain,  as  stated  in  the  an- 
nual  register  for   1781,   page  94.     The  case  of  an 
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affront  offered  to  a  Russian  ambassador,  in  the  reign- 
of  queen  Ann,  though  less  analogous,  shews  in  a 
general  view,  the  solemnity  with  which  reparation  is 
made,  for  insults  having  immediate  relation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation. 

Although  the  principle,  which  was  outraged  in  the 
proceedings  against  ihe  American  frigate,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  questio!!  concerning  the  allegiance  of  the 
seamen  taken  IVor.i  her,  the  fact  that  they  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  British  subjects,  may 
have  such  an  influence  on  ihe  feelings  of  all,  and  per- 
haps on  the  opinions  of  some  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  that  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  seek  more  regular  proofs  of  their  national 
character  than  were  deemed  sufficient  in  the  first  in- 
stance. These  |)roofs  will  be  added  by  this  convey- 
ance, if  obtained  in  lime,  if  not,  by  the  first  that  sue- 

ceeds. 

The  president  has  an  evident  right  to  expect  .from 
the  British  government,  not  only  an  ample  reparation. 
to  the  United  States  in  this  case,  but  that  it  will  be 
decided  without  difficulty  or  delay.  Should  this  ex- 
pectation fail,  and  above  all,  should  reparation  be  re- 
fused, it  uiil  l}e  incumbent  on  you  to'  lake  proper 
measures  for  hastening  home,  according  to  the  degree 
of  urgency,  all  American  vessels,  remaining  in  Bri- 
tish ports,  using  for  the  purpose,  the  mode  least  like- 
ly to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 
Where  there  may  be  no  ground  to  distrust  the  pru- 
dence or  fidelity'  of  consuls,  they  will  probably  be 
found  the  fittest  vehicles  for  your  intimations.  It 
will  be  particularly  requisite  to  communicate  to  our 
public  ships  in  the'lMediterranean  the  state  of  appear- 
ances, if  it  i)e  such  as  ought  to  influence  their  move- 
ments. 

All  negotiation  with  the  Biitish  government  on 
other  subjects,  will  of  course  be  sus'pended  until 
satisfaction  on  this  be  so  pledged  and  arranged,  as  to 
render  nee-otiation  honorable.  ^  Whatever  may  be  the 
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.Tesult  or  .the  prospect,  you  will  please  to  forward  to  u^ 
.the  earlicsJ:  iiiibimiuion. 

The  scope  ol"  tlic  procl-nuiitioa  will  signify  to  you, 
that  the  prcoident  h:\s  yielded  to  die  presumption, 
that  the  hostile  act  of  the  British  commander  did  not 
pursue  the  intentions  of  his  government.  It  is  not 
indeed  easy  to  suppose  th:U  so  rash  and  so  critical  a 
step- should  have  originated  with  the  admiral,  but  it 
is  still  more  difiicuk  \o  believe  that  such  orders  were 
prescribed  by  any  government,  under  circumstances, 
such  as  exisc'ed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Calculations  founded  on  dates  are  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  suppooition,  lliat  the  orders  in  question 
could  have  been  transmitted  from  I'^ngland.  In  the 
same  scale  are  to  be  put  the  apparent  and  declared 
persuasion  of  the  British  rep;-esentative  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  that  no  orders  of  a  hostile  spirit  could  have 
been  issued  or  authorized  by  his  government,  and 
tf»e  coincidence  of  this  assurance  with  the  amicable 
professions  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  organ  of  the  new 
administration,  as  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  April 
22d,  from  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Proceeding  on  these  ccjn.-.Idcrations,  the  president 
has  inferred  that  the  justi^'.c  and  honor  of  the  British 
government  will  readily  make  the  atonement  required; 
and  in  that  expectation,  he  has  forborne  an  immediate 
call  of  congress,  notwithstanding  the  strong  wish 
which  has  been  manifested  by  many,  ihat  measures 
depending  on  their  authority,  should  without  delay  be 
adopted.  The  motives  to  this  Ibrbearance  have  at 
the  same  time,  been  strengthened  by  the  policy  of 
avoiding  a  course  which  might  stimulate  the  British 
cruisers,  in  this  quarter,  to  arrest  our  ships  and  seamen 
nov/  arriving,  and  shortly  expected  in  great  numbers 
from  all  quarters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
legislature  will  be  convened  in  time  to  receive  the 
answer  of  the  British  government,  on  the  subject  of 
this  dispatch,  or  even  sooner,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
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British  squadron  here,  or  other  occurrences,  should 
require  immediate  measures  beyond  the  authority 
of"  the  executive. 

Ill  order  to  give  the  more  expedition  and  security 
to  the  present  dispatch,  a  pubhc  armed  vessel,  the  Re» 
veiige,  is  specially  employed,  and  doctor  BuUus  is 
made  the  bearer,  who  was  on  board  the  Chesapeake, 
on  his  v\  ay  to  a  consulate  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
will  be  able  to  detail  and  explain  circumstances  which 
may  possibly  become  interesting  in  the  course  of 
your  communications  with  the  British  go\'crnment. 

The  vessel  after  depositing  doctor  BuUus  at  a  Bri- 
tish port,  will  proceed  with  dispatches  to  a  French 
port,  but  will  return  to  England  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  result  of  your  transactions  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  trip  to  France  will  afford  you  and  Mr. 
Pinkncy  a  favorable  opportunity  for  communicating 
with  our  ministers  at  Paris,  who  being  instructed  to 
regulate  their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the 
advices  they  may  receive  from  you,  will  need  every 
explanation  that  can  throw  light  on  the  probable  turn 
iand  issue  of  things  with  Great  Britain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JAMES  MADISON. 


Correspondence  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  the 
British  government. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE, 

Saturday,  July  25,  1807. 

Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  and,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  regret, 
hastens  to  inform  him  that  intelligence  has  just  been 
received  of  a  transaction  which  has  taken  place  off  the 
coast  of  America,  between  a  ship  of  war  of  his  majes- 
ty, and  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the 
result  of  w  hich  has  been  the  loss  of  some  lives  on 
boa"d  the  American  frigate. 

The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  justification  of  the  British  officer,  and  of  the 
admiral  under  whose  orders  he  acted,  Mr.  Canning: 
is  not  at  present  enabled  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Monroe. 

If  Mr.  Monroe  should  have  received  any  accounts 
of  it,  Mr.  Canning  trusts  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  them  to  iVIr.  Canning. 

But  w  hatever  the  real  merits  and  character  of  the 
transaction  may  turn  out  to  be,  Mr.  Canning  could 
not  forbear  expressing  w  ithout  deky  the  sincere  con- 
cern and  sorrow  which  he  feels  at  its  unfortunate  re- 
sult ;  and,  assuring  the  American  minister,  both  from 
himseli  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  if  the  British  officers  should  prove  to  have 
been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  repara- 
tion shall  be  aff(jided  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Jamen  Monroe,  esq,  i^c,  isfc.  i^c. 
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PORTLAND  PLACE, 

Monday,  July  21,  nOl. 
ITO  MR.  CANNING. 
Mr.  Monroe  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  is  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  information 
communicated  in  his  note  of  Saturday.  Mr.  Monroe 
has  heard  with  extreme  regret  the  account  it  contains 
of  a  rencounter  between  a  British  ship  of  war  and  an 
American  frigate,  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  except  what  Mr. 
Canning's  note  has  furnished,  but  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate the  earliest  intelligence  which  he  may  re- 
ceive of  an  event  so  deeply  to  be  lamented.  Mr. 
Monroe  derives  in  the  mean  time  much  satisfaction 
from  the  friendly  assurance  of  Mr.  Cunning,  that 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  not  authorized  by 
ins  majesty's  government,  and  that  suitable  repara- 
tion will  be  made  for  the  injury,  if  on  enquiry  the 
British  officer  shall  be  found  the  aggressor. 

The  right  hojiorable 

George  Canning,  'cfc.  Isfc.  is'c. 


PORTLAND  PLACE, 

>'/y29,  1807. 
SIR, 

Although  I  have  no  instruction  from  my  govern- 
ment  on  the  subject,  it  is  my  duty  to  request  tlie  at- 
tention of  his  "Britannic  majesty's  government  to  a 
late  aggression  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  The  circumstances 
of  the  transaction  are  too  distinctly  marked  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  outrage,  or  of  the  repa- 
ration which  it  obviously  claims.  By  accounts  which 
dve  entitled  to  full  confidence,  it  appears  that  on  the 
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23d  of  June  last  his  majesty's  ship  the  Leopard  at- 
tacked an  American  frigate  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  assert  and  enforce  the  unfound- 
ed and  most  unjustifiable  pretension  to  search  for  de- 
serters, and,  alter  havin.f^  killed  and  wounded  a  num- 
ber of  her  men,  entered  on  board  and  carried  away 
forcibly  several  of  the  crew.  The  conduct  of  the 
British  officer,  which  in  itself  forms  an  act  of  com- 
plete hostility,  is  rendered  more  reprehensible  from 
the  consideration  that  just  before  this  aggression  he 
held  a  station  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  where,  while 
he  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality,  he  projected  this 
attack  against  the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  w  hose  com- 
mander relying  on  the  good  faith  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment,  and  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Briiain  and  the  United  States,  could  not 
have  suspected  the  design.  I  might  state  other  ex- 
amples of  great  indignity  and  outrage,  many  of  which 
are  of  recent  date,  to  which  the  United  States  have 
been  exposed  off  their  coast,  and  even  within  several 
of  their  harbors,  from  the  British  squadron  ;  but  it  is 
improper  to  mingle  them  with  the  present  more  seri- 
ous cause  of  complaint.  I  have  called  your  attention 
to  this  subject  in  full  confidence  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment will  see  in  the  act  complained  of  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  its  own  authority,  and  that  it  will  not  hesitate 
to  enable  me  to  communicate  to  mv  trovernment, 
without  delay,  a  frank  disavowal  cf  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  made,  and  its  assurance  that  the  officer 
who  is  responsible  for  it  shall  suffi.T  the  punishment 
which  so  unexampled  an  aggression  on  the  sovereign^ 
ty  of  a  neutral  nation  justly  deserves. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
With  great  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  right  honorable 

George  CjNjijjic^  Ufc.  £5*0.  b'c 
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Foreign  Office y  August  3,  1807. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  official  note  of  the  29th  ultimo,  which  I  have  lost 
no  time  in  laying  before  the  king. 

As  the  statement  of  the  transaction  to  which  this 
note  refers  is  not  brought  forward  either  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded,  it  might  have  been  sufficient  for  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  his  majesty's  readiness  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when  fully  disclosed, 
into  his  consideration,  and  to  make  reparation  for  any 
alleged  injury  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  it  should  be  clearly  shewn  that  such  injury- 
has  been  actually  sustained,  and  that  such  reparation 
is  really  due. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  you,  sir,  cannot  be  ignorant : 
I  have  already  assured  you  of  it,  though  in  an  unolH- 
cial  form,  by  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you  on 
the  first  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  this  unfortunate 
transaction ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press my  surprise,  after  such  an  assurance,  at  the  tone 
of  that  representation  which  I  have  just  had  the  ho- 
nor to  receive  from  you. 

But  the  earnest  desire  of  his  majesty  to  evince,  iu 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  principles  of  justice 
and  moderation  by  which  he  is  unifornily  actuated, 
has  not  permitted  him  to  hesitate  in  commanding  me 
to  assure  you  that  his  majesty  neither  does  nor  has  at 
any  time  maintained  the  pretension  of  a  right  to  search 
ships  of  war,  in  the  national  service  of  any  state,  for 
deserters. 

If,  therefore,  the  statement  in  your  note  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  and  to  contain  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  upon  wliich  complaint  is  intended 
to  be  made  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  act  of  his 
majesty's  officers  rested  on  no  other  grounds  than  the 


simple  and  unqualified  assertion  of  tiie  pretension 
above  referred  to,  his  majesty  has  no  difliculty  in  dis- 
avowing that  act,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  mani- 
festing his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  officers. 

With  respect  to  the  other  causes  of  complaint 
(whatever  they  may  be)  which  are  hinted  at  in  your 
note,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  sentiment 
which  you  express  as  to  the  propriety  of  not  involv- 
ing them  in  a  question  which  is  of  itself  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  a  separate  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  only  to  lament  that  the  same  sentiment  did 
not  induce  you  to  abstain  from  alluding  to  these  sub- 
jects, on  an  occasion  w  hich  you  were,  yourself  of  opin- 
ion, was  not  favorable  for  pursuing  the  discussion  of 
them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  consideration, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  ser^'ant, 

GEORGE  CANNING. 

Jaues  MbN^OEf  esquire. 


LONDON,  August  4,  1807. 
vSIR, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Mr.  Biddle,  to  communicate  to  you  a  copy  of  a  cor- 
respondence, and  the  substance  of  a  conference,  be- 
tween Mr.  Canning  and  myself,  relative  to  the  late 
aggression  on  the  peace  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  in  an  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake  frigate  off  the  capes  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Canning^s  private  letter  of  July  25,  which  ga\'e 
the  first  intel'igetice  of  the  occurrence,  left  it  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  British  officers  had  been  culpable  in 
it;  and  as  I  knew  how  very  reprehensible  their  con- 
duct had  been  on  our  coast  on  many  other  occasions, 
and  to  whaL  height  the  sensibility  of  our  citizens  had 
been  excited  by  it,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that; 
something  might  have  occurred  to  divide  the  blame 
between  the  parties.  It  was  ur.der  that  impression 
that  my  answer  was  written.  On  the  next  day  the 
leading  features  of  the  transaction  were  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  tli^e  gazettes,  which 
-Were  taken  from  private  accounts  received  directly 
from  Halifax,  by  the  vessel  v.'hich  had  been  dispatch- 
ed by  admiral  Berkely  with  the  official  one.  By  these 
it  was  evident  that  the  British  officer  was  completely 
the  aggressor,  in  an  outrage  of  great  enon^itv,  attend- 
ed with  circumstances  wiiich  increased  the  offence. 
It  was  understood  likewise  from  good  authority,  that 
the  official  intelligence  which  the  government  had 
received,  corresponded  with  and  confirmed  the  other 
accounts  already'  bclbre  the  public. 

On  full  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to 
leave  the  affair  on  the  ground  on  v.hich  Mr.  Canning 
had  placed  it.  I  could  see  no  other  motive  in  him 
to  obtain  farther  information,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  men  said  to  be  des(  rtei  s,  and 
for  v\  hom  the  attack  was  made,  vrere  Anierican  citi- 
zens or  British  subjects,  to  A\hiclT,  it  W£^s  impossible 
forme  to  give  .any  countenance.  I  thought  it  indis- 
pensible,  ilierefore,  to  call  on  tlie  government  to  dis- 
avow the  ])rinciple,  and  to  engage  such  other  repara- 
tion to  the  United  States,  as  their  injured  honor  obvi- 
ously required.  It  appeared  to  me  that  any  delay  in 
taking  that  step,  Vvhich  dej:iended  on  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, and  rc-quired  no  argument  to  illustrate  or  lacts 
to  support  it,  would  hnve  a  tendency  to  vt'eaken  a 
claim  which  was  unquestionable,  and  to  coimtenanee 
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ihe  idea  iliat  it  wojld  not  be  supported  with  suitable 
energy. 

Iliad,  before  the  knoulcd.i^e  of  this  event,  obtaired 
the  appointjuent  of  an  interview  with  Mv.  Caniiin"-  on 
other  business,  to  take  place  on  the  29lh  ultimo.   We 
met  according-  to  the  appointment.     I  observed,  on 
openincj   the    confereiice,    that   although'  the    topics 
which  had  brouglit  us  together  were  important,  the 
late  occurrence  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  Chesapeake  had 
in  a  great  measure  put  them  out  of  sight.     He  ex- 
jiresscd  liis  repret  that  such  an  event,  which  would  at 
all  times  furnish  cause  of  concern,  should  have  hap- 
pened at  the  present  time.     He  asked  if  the  men  in 
question  were  American  citizens  or  British  subjects? 
I  replied  that  that  was  a  point  which  could  not  come 
into  view  in  the  case  :  that  it  was  one  which,  accord- 
ing as  the  fact  might  be,  would  make  tlie  cause  more 
or  less  popular  in  either  country,  but  could  not  affect 
the  principle:  that  on  principle  a  ship  of  war  protect- 
ed bW  the  people  on  board,  and  could  not  be  entered 
to  be  searched  for  deserters,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
without  violating  the  so\  ereignty  of  the  r.ation  whose 
flag  she  bore :   that  in  the  present  case  I  had  been  as- 
sured that  the  men  were  American  citizens,  and  that 
the  British  minister  at  Wa-.hii.gton  had  bren  uK'de 
acquainted  with  it.     He  said  litiie  on  the  subject; 
but  by  the  tendency  of  what  he  did  say  he  seemed  to 
imply,  that   his  government  could  not  lose  >ight  of 
the  consideration  above  alluded  lo;   nor,  indeed,  did 
he  admit  by  any  thing  that  escaped  him,  that  the  ab- 
stract principle  itself  would  not  be  insisted  on.     His 
remarks,  hov.ever,  were  generally  of  a  friendly  aiid 
conciliatory  character.     Without  pledging  himself  on 
any  point,  he  seemed  desirous  to  satisfy  me  that  no 
j.iew  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  present  ministry 
to  the  commandant  of  the  British  squadron  at  Halifax. 
On  this  subj'ect  I  observed,  that  as  die  notes  which 
had  passed  between  us  were  informal,  and  on  a  very 
limittd  view  of  the  subject  on  my  part,  it  would  be 
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proper  for  liie,  now  that  the  circumstances  were  bettef 
known,  to  present  him  an  official  note  on  it.  He  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  it. 

I  then  drew  Mr.  Canning's  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects on  which  I  had  asked  the  interview  ;  being  the 
case  of  the  Impetueux,  captain  Love's  correspondence, 
the  conduct  of  captain  Douglas,  and  of  the  British 
squadron  generally  on  our  coast.  I  observed  that  I 
had  heretofore  postponed  any  official  communication 
on  these  points,  from  a  desire  lo  connect  them  with- 
the  greater  object  depending  between  our  govern- 
ments, and  of  course  from  motives  the  most  friendly  : 
that  I  brought  them  to  his  view  at  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Pinkney  and  myself  having  com- 
menced the  other  business,  as  he  knew  had  been  done. 
He  promised  to  attend  to  them. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  I  wrote  Mr.  Canning  the 
note  which  I  had  promised  him  in  the  late  interview. 
I  addressed  it  in  terms  which  I  thought  ^litable  to 
the  occasion,  observing  to  state  in  it  that  I  took  the  step 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  applicable  to  my  station  as  the  re- 
sidentminister,  and  without  authority  from  my  govern- 
ment. I  considered  the  act  in  my  note  as  that  of  the 
British  officer,  as  one  in  m  hich  the  government  had 
no  agency,  was  not  bound  to  support,  and  which  it 
would  be  honorable  for  it  to  disavow.  I  flattered  myself 
that  some  advantage  might  arise  from  the  measure,  and 
that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  taken, 
no  injur}'  possibly  could.  His  reply  is  dated  on  the 
third  instant,  which,  though  addressed  in  a  harsh  tone, 
may  he  considered  as  conceding  essentially  the  point 
desired.  It  is  my  intention  to  say  nothing  more  to 
him  on  the  subject  till  I  hear  from  you,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  observe  the  most  conciliatory  conduct 
that  circumstances  will  admit. 

Such  is  the  state  of  this  country  at  the  present  cri- 
sis that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  its 
course  of  conduct  towards  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  at  all  times  since  the  commencement  of  the: 
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present  war,  a  strong  party  here  for  exlendiTTg  i(i 
ia\agci5  to  thcni.  This  ])arty  is  combined  of  the 
ship-owners,  the  navy,  the  East  and  West  India  mer- 
chants, and  certain  political  characters  of  great  con- 
sideration in  the  state.  So  powerful  is  this  combina- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  obtained  of  the  government 
on  any  point,  but  what  ma}-  be  extorted  by  necessity. 
The  disasters  to  the  north  ought  to  inspire  modera- 
tion ;  but  with  respect  to  the  northern  powers  it 
sfeems  to  have  produced  directly  the  opposite  effect. 
A  fleet  of  about  twenty- five  sail  of  the  line  with  a  suit- 
able number  of  frigates,  and  above  20,000  men,  has 
been  lately  equipped,  and  as  it  is  said,  sent  to  the 
Baltic  to  take  possession  of  the  Danish  and  Russian 
navies.  This  measure  is  imputed  to  an  understand- 
ing which  it  is  supposed  has  been  established  between 
the  cabinets  of  Russia  and  Paris,  by  the  late  peace  ; 
and  which  has  for  its  object,  a  concert  of  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  attemi)ting  to  force  on  this  country  a 
maritime  code  more  favorable  to  neutral  nations.  The 
motive  assigned  for  the  expedition  is  that  of  taking; 
possession  of  the  Dani.^h  fleet  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French  ;  that  the  Russian  fleet  is  one  of 
the  objects  is  not  so  generally  believed,  though  per- 
haps not  less  probable. 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  myself  have  taken  the  first  step 
in  our  business.  We  will  write  you  in  a  few  days 
the  state  of  it.  You  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote,  in  the  mode 
most  likely  to  succeed,  the  object  of  our  instructions 
and  the  interests  of  our  country.  Want  of  time  pre* 
vents  my  going  into  farther  detail. 

I  liave  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  njost  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MONROE- 

JAMES  MAD  ISO jY, 

Sec  RET  A  Rr  op  StATg, 
WasbingfjTu 
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FOREIGN  OFFICE, 

August  8,  1807- 

sm, 

Having  received  from  his  majesty's  minister 
in  America  an  unofficial  printed  paper,  purporting  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  acquaint  me,  whether  you  have  received 
any  communication  from  your  government  whicri 
enables  you  to  pronounce  if  such  paper  be  authentic. 
In  the  event  of  your  being  empowered  to  admits  its 
authenticity,  I  have  farther  to  request  of  you,  that  you 
will  inform  me,  whether  you  are  also  authorized  to 
announce  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures 
stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  without 
requiring,  or  waiting  for,  any  explanation,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government,  with  respect  to  the  late 
unfortunate  transaction,  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion to  resort  to  these  measures  is  professed  to  be 
founded, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 

Humble  servant, 
fSignedJ  GEORGE  CANNING. 

P.  S.     I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  American 
news-paper,  containing  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question. 
James  iWb.v-ROiJ,  Esg.  is'c.  i^c.  i^c. 


PORTLAND  PLACE, 

August  9,  1807. 

TO  MR.  CANNING. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  should  not  hesitate  to 
communicate  the  information  which  you  have  desired 
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if  I  possessed  it;  but  as  I  have  not  heard  from  my 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence alluded  to,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state  to  you 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  my  government  respecting 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  instructed  in  a 
very  few  days  to  make  a  communication  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government  on  that  highly  interesting  event, 
in  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish  a  full  and  just 
view  of  ail  the  circumstances  attending  it.  As  sooq 
as  I  receive  instructions  1  shall  hasten  to  apprise  you 
of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  high  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
rSignedJ  JAMES  MONROE. 

Th€  right  honorable 

George  CANNisd,  (s^c.  t5'r.  i:fc. 


LONDON,  August  14,  1807. 
SIR, 

^    I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  you  with  my  let- 

■.€T  of  the  4th  instant,  a  co]n'  of  a  correspondence 

.vith  Mr.  Canning,  relative  to  the  late  aggression  in 

he  case  of  the  Chesapeake.     You  will  receive  with 

.his  a  copy  of  a  more  recent  one  on  the  same  subject. 

By  Mr.  Canning's  queries  in  his  last  note,  I  was  led 

lo  consider  it  as  preparatory  to  an  embargo  on  Ame- 

ican  vessels.     I  could  not  conceive  why  he  should 

eqnest  information  of  me,  whether  the  president's 

oroclani:uion  was  authentic,  and  when  it  would  be 

carried  mto  effect,  if  it  was  not  intended  to  found 

some  measure,  on  my  reply,  of  an  unfriendly  nature. 

The  information  desired  was  not  necessary  to  remove 

any  doubts  of  his  government  on  the  points  to  which 

it  applied,  or  to  enable  it  to  do  justice  to  the  United 

States,   in  regard  to  the   aggression   of  which  they 

complained.     The  presumption  that  an  embargo  was 

intended  gained  strength  from  the  circumstance  that 
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most  uf  the  gazettes  bad  recommended,  and  that  the 
public  mind  seemed  to  be  essential!}^  prepared  for  it. 
It  was  my  most  earnest  wish  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in 
my  power,  so  unjust  and  pernicious  a  procedure.  As 
the  measure  contemplated,  whatever  it  might  be,  seem- 
ed to  be  suspended  for  my  answer,  I  was  extremely  so- 
licitous by  the  manner,  to  deprive  this  government  of 
all  pretext  for  any  of  ihe  kind  iilluded  to.  By  replying 
generally,  that  I  had  no  instruction  from  my  govern- 
ment, and  could  state  nothing  on  its  part  respecting 
the  late  occurrence,  I  avoided  giving  a  direct  answer 
to  Mr.  Canning's  queries  ;  and  by  drawing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  application  which  it  was  to  be  presumed 
would  soon  be  made  on  the  part  of  my  government, 
on  that  subject,  I  endeavoured  to  shew  more  strongly 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  which  would  stamp  any 
such  measure  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  the  pre- 
sent stage. 

No  step  has  yet  been  taken  by  this  government  of 
an  unfriendly  character  toward  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  communication  which  Mr.  Canning  made  to 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  day  he  received  my 
last  note,  which  you  will  find  in  the  gazettes  sent,  I 
am  persuaded  that  things  will  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are,  until  your  dispatch  is  received.  I 
trust  that  a  disposition  exists  to  make  such  reparation 
on  the  point  in  question,  as  will  be  satisfoctory  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  will  be  practicable  and  not 
difficult  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  the  two  countries.  The  party  however,  in 
favor  of  war,  consisting  of  the  combined  interests 
mentioned  in  my  last,  is  strong  and  active,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  result, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  MONROE. 

James  Madisou^ 

Secretary  of  Slate,  Washington^ 
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No.  10.  PORTLAND  PLACE, 

September  1,   1807< 
TO  MR.  CANNING. 

Mr.  Monroe  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him,  that  he  has 
just  received  instructions  from  his  government,  rela- 
tive to  the  late  attack  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Leopard,  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Monroe  requests 
that  Mr.  Canning  would  have  the  goodness  to  give 
him  an  early  interview  on  that  subject, 

Mr.  Monroe  requests  Mr.  Canning  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  his  high  consideration. 


No.  11  FOREIGN  OFFICE, 

September  1,   1807 
FROM  ME.  CANNING. 


Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  requests  the  honor  of  seeing  him  at  the 
foreign  office  on  Thursday  next,  at  t\\  elve  o'clock* 

Mr.  Canning  ^vould  have  proposed  to  see  Mr. 
Monroe  to-morrow,  if  he  had  not  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  the  levee,  and  the  council  at  the 
queens  palace. 

Mr.  Canning  requests  Mr.  Monroe  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  his  high  consideration, 

Jamu  Mosroe,  csquircj  ifc.  ts'c.  ts^c. 
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PORTLAND  PLACE, 

September  7,  180r. 

SIR, 

By  the  order  of  my  government  it  is  my  dutjf 
to  request  your  attention  to  the  aggression  lately  com- 
mitted on  the  peace  and  sovereignty  of  the  United' 
States,  by  bis  Britannic  majesty's  ship  of  war  Leopard, 
in  an  attack  on  an  American  frigate,  the  Chesapeake, 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia.  The  object  of  this  com- 
munication is  to  obtain  of  his  majesty's  government 
a  suitable  reparation  for  that  outrage,  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  great  interest  which  is  connected 
with-it,  as  will  place  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
powers  on  a  solid  foundation  of  peace  and  friendship; 

In  bringing  this  subject  again  to  the  view  of  his 
majesty's  government,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
circumstances  which  are'  already  so  well  known  to 
vou.  By  the  docun^ents  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  you,  it  is  shewn  that  while  the  outrage  was 
unprovoked  and  unexpected  on  one  side,  there  was 
nothing  to  extenuate  it  on  the  other.  The  comman- 
der of  his  majesty's  squadron  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  appears  to  have  acted  on  a  presump- 
tion, that  he  possessed  the  power  to  make  war,  and 
to  decide  on  the  causes  of  war.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  that  officer  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple, and  equally  so  to  find  an  example  of  an  aggres- 
sion  marked  with  such  high  indignity  and  injustice 
to  a  {Viendly  })ower. 

The  pretext  for  this  aggression  could  not  fail  to 
Ijeightcn  the  sense  of  injury  Vv'hich  the  act  itself  was 
so  signally  calculated  to  excite.  My  government 
"Was  taught  to  infer  from  it,  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
a  pretension  which  had  already  produced  so  much 
mischief,  and  against  which  so  many  remonstrances 
had  been  presented,  in  its  application  to  merchant  ves- 
sels. But  I  find  with  great  satisfaction  that  this  pre- 
tension forms  no  topic  for  discussion  between  us  in 
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respect  to  ships  of  war;  and  I  trust  tliat  the  just  and 
enlightened  policy  which  produced  the  decision  in  one 
instance,  will  surmount  the  obstacle  which  has  hither- 
to embarrassed  it  in  the  other. 

The  national  character  of  the  men  who  were  taken 
thus  violently  from  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  makes 
no  part  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  thatit  should 
come  into  ^  iew  in  estimatino;  the  injury  which  the 
United  States  have  received.  The  outrage  involves 
a  great  and  uncontested  principle,  which  ought  not,  in 
any  view,'  to  be  affected  by  appealing  to  national  sen- 
sibilities on  either  side.  I  have  houever  the  honor 
to  transmit  you  documents  which  will  I  presume  sa- 
tisfy you  that  they  were  American  citizens. 

\Vith  respect  to  the  reparation  which  my  govern- 
ment ought  to  receive  for  this  outrage,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  appeal  to  those  sentiments  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  sure  to  indulge,  under  like  circum- 
stances :  to  that  sensibility  to  national  honor  which 
has  distinguished  so  many  epochs  of  her  history.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  injury  which  in  itself  was 
great,  was  much  aggravated  by  the  circumstances 
which  attended  it:  that  the  peaceful  relations  of  the 
United  States  were  violated  and  their  unsuspecting 
confidence  surprized.  But  I  forbear  to  recite  details 
which  it  is  painful  to  contt^mplate.  You  will  I  am 
persuaded  be  satisfied  that  in  every  light  in  which  the 
subject  can  be  seen,  the  honor  of  my  government  and 
of  the  whole  nation  has  been  greatly  outraged  by  the 
aggression,  and  that  it  becomes  the  honor  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  make  a  distinguished  repa- 
ration for  it. 

In  presenting,  in  this  friendly  manner,  this  import- 
ant subject  to  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, I  am  particularly  instructed  to  recjuest  its 
attention  to  the  great  cause  to  which  this  and  so  many 
other  injuries  of  a  like  kind  may  be  traced,  the  im- 
pressment of  men  from  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States.     In  many  essential  circumstances  the 
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objections  which  are  applicable  to  impressments  from 
ships  of  war  arc  equally  applicable  to  those  from 
merchant  vessels.  To  the  individuals  who  suffer  by 
the  practice  the  injury  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
Their  claim  on  their  government  for  protection  is  in 
both  cases  equal:  every  maxim  of  public  law  and 
private  right  which  is  violated  in  one,  is  equally  vio- 
lated in  the  other.  The  relation  of  the  belligerent  to 
the  neutral  power,  extends  to  certain  objects  only,  and 
is  defined  in  each  by  known  laws.  Beyond  that  limit 
the  rights  of  the  neutral  are  sacred  and  cannot  be  en- 
croached on  without  violence  and  injustice.  Is  there 
a  question  of  contraband,  is  the  vessel  destined  to  a 
blockaded  port  in  violation  of  established  principles, 
or  does  she  contain  enemies  property,  die  greatest 
extent  to  which  the  maritime  law  is  carried  by  any 
nation?  In  these  cases  she  is  conducted  to  port  for 
trial ;  the  parties  are  heard  by  an  impartial  and  respon- 
sible tribunal,  and  are  heard  again  by  appeal  if  they 
desire  it.  Are  any  of  the  passengers  on  board  the 
neutral  vessel  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
enemy?  If  such  are  found  the}'' are  made  prisoners, 
but  as  prisoners  they  have  rights  which  the  opposite 
belligerent  is  bound  to  respect.  This  practice  how- 
ever looks  to  otl>cr  objects  than  are  here  recited.  It 
involves  no  question  of  l^elligerent  on  one  side  and  of 
neutral  on  the  other.  It  pursues  the  vessel  of  a  friend 
for  an  unlawful  purpose,  which  it  executes  in  a  man- 
ner equally  unlawful.  Every  commercial  vessel  of 
the  United  States  that  navigates  the  ocean  is  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  it,  and  not  an  individual  on  board 
any  of  them  is  secure  while  the  practice  is  main- 
tained. It  sets  up  every  officer  of  his  majesty's 
navy  as  a  judge,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. It  makes  him  a  judge  not  of  property,  which 
is  held  more  sacred,  nor  of  the  liberty  of  his  fellow 
subjects  only,  Iiowever  great  the  trust  and  liable  to 
abU5.c  on  the  main  ocean,  but  of  that  of  the  citizens  of 
another  power,  whose  rights  ps  a  nation,  are  trampled 
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on  by  the  decision;  n  decision,  in  rendering  which, 
every  rule  of  evidence  is  violated,  as  it  puts  the  proof 
of  innocence  on  the  accused;  and  is  further  highly 
objectionable  as  tliere  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  often  guided  more  by  the  fitness  of 
the  party  for  service  than  any  other  circumstance. 
The  distressing  examples  of  this  system  of  aggi'es- 
sion,  as  it  has  aff-ctcd  individuals,  on  a  scale  of  vast 
extent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here.  They  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Voluminous  documents  which 
prove  them,  are  in  die  possession  of  both  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  possible  that  tliis  practice  may  in  certain  cases 
and  certain  circumstances  have  been  extended  to  the 
vessels  of  other  powers  ;  but  with  diem  there  was  an 
infallible  criterion  to  prevent  error.  It  would  be 
easy  to  distinguish  between  an  EngUshman  and  a 
Spaniard,  an  Itali-in  or  a  Suede  ;  and  the  clear  and 
irresistible  evidence  of  his  national  character,  and  per- 
haps of  Iiis  desertion,  would  establish  the  British 
claim  to  the  individual,  and  reconcile  the  nation  into 
whose  service  lie  b.ad  entered,  to  his  surrender.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  would  constitute  an  in- 
fcdlible  criterion  in  those  cases,  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce endless  error  in  the  other.  Who  is  so  skilful 
in  physiognomy  as  to  distinguish  between  an  American 
and  an  Englishman,  especially  among  t  ;ose  whose 
profession,  and  whose  sea-terms  are  the  same  ?  It  is 
evident  that  this  practice  as  applied  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion, to  any  great  extent,  has  grown  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  States  not  to  see  in  it  the  assertion  of  a  claim 
which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  great  event. 
When  the  character  of  this  claim,  and  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  practice,  are  maturely  weighed,  it 
must  furnish  cause  for  surprise,  that  some  just  and 
friendly  arrangement  has  not  long  since  been  adopted, 
to  prevent  the  evils  incident  to  it. 
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My  government  is  aware  that  his  mijesty-'s  govern- 
ment has  also  an  »nterest  of  importance  to  attend  to 
in  this  delicate  concern,  and  I  am  instructed  to  state 
on  its  part  that  th-  best  disposition  exists  to  provide 
for  it.  The  United  States  are  far  from  desiring  to 
profit  of  a  resource  which  does  not  belong  to  thera, 
especially  to  the  prejudice  of  a  friendly  power.  In 
securing  them  against  a  practice,  which  is  found  to  be 
so  highly  injurious  to  their  dearest  rights,  and  most 
valuable  interests,  every  suitable  provision  will  be 
made  to  give  equal  security  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
On  this  point  I  am  authorized  to  enter  into  such  an 
engagement,  as  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  adequate  to 
the  object. 

This  great  interest  of  impressment  has  been  blend- 
ed in  all  its  relations,  as  you  will  perceive,  by  no  act 
t)f  the  United  States.  Its  connection  with  the  late 
"disastrous  incident  has  been  produced  by  an  extraor- 
<iinary  act  of  violence,  of  which  they  were  the  vic- 
tims only.  That  act,  which  exhibits  the  pretension 
in  its  widest  range,  has  become  identified  with  the 
•general  practice,  in  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the  government.  I 
trust  therefore  that  his  majesty's  government  will  be 
equally  disposed  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  at 
this  time,  and  in  making  the  reparation  which  the  par- 
ticular injury  claims,  provide  a  remedy  fot  the  whole 
evil.  My  government  looks  to  this  complete  adjust- 
ment  with  confidence,  as  being  indispensibly  neces- 
sary to  heal  the  deep  wound  which  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States,  by  so 
great  and  unjustifiable  an  outrage. 

I  avail  myself,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  communication  affords,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  prompt  assurance  which  you  gave  me  of  the 
disposition  of  his  majesty's  government  to  make  a 
suitable  reparation  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  injury,  of  which,  by  its  order,  it  is  now 
my  duty  to  complain  ;  and  for  the  frank  disavowal  of 
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the  pretension  on  which  it  was  founded.  I  hastened  to 
transmit  copies  of  those  documents  to  my  government, 
by  whom,  1  trust,  ihey  are  by  this  time  received. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  consideration, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

fSignedJ  JAMES  MONROE, 

The  right  honorable 

GiORGE    Ca  NNJNC,  Life.  iS'c.  iSfc. 


No.  13.  PORTLAND  PLACE, 

Septe?72ber  9,  1807- 

TO  MR.  CANNING. 

Mr.  Monroe  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he  called 
at  his  office  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  treated  in  his  note,  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Monroe  regrets  that  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Canning  at  that 
time,  and  requests  that  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  give 
him  an  interview  to-morrow  at  such  hour  as  mav  be 
most  convenient  to  him.  Mr.  Monroe  will  be  happy 
to  attend  Mr.  Canning  in  the  country,  should  it  be 
more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Canning  to  receive  him  there. 
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No.  14.  Burlington  House, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  1807y 
•|  past  8  p.  m. 
FROM  MR.  CANNING. 

Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  will  be  happy  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  him 
at  the  foreign  offxe  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Canning  has  but  this  moment  received  Mr, 
Monroe's  note. 


No.  15.  London,  Sept.  16,  1807. 

to  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
SIR, 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  July  6, 
by  Dr.  Bullus,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  and  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  entering  on  the  business  committed  to  me 
by  it  in  the  manner  which  seemed  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain success.  The  details  shall  be  communicated  to 
you  in  my  next  dispatch.  All  that  I  can  state  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  placed  fully 
before  this  government  in  as  strong  an  appeal  to  its 
interest  and  judgment  as  I  could  make,  and  that  as 
a  week  has  elapsed  since  my  official  note  was  pre- 
sented, I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  its  deci- 
sion on  it.  The  moment  is  in  many  views  very  favor- 
able to  a  satisfactory  result,  but  still  it  is  not  in  my 
power,  from  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  it.  The  joint  negotiation  committed  to 
Mr.  Pinkney  and  myself  was  suspended  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  affair  with  our  frigate,  and  has  never 
been  revived.  That  intelligence  reached  this  about  a 
week  after  Mr.  Purviance,  so  that  we  had  only  been 
able,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  take  the  prelimina- 
ry step  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Canning,  in  conformity 
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to  our  instructions,  a  project,  and  of  explaining  to 
him  in  the  most  minute  and  comprehensive  manner 
that  we  could,  every  circumstance  appertaining  to  it. 
No  answer  was  given  to  our  communication.  The 
suspension,  therefore,  of  the  negotiation  was  imputa- 
ble to  Mr.  Canning  ;  had  he  answered  our  communi- 
cation and  proposed  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation,  it 
would  have  become  a  question  for  the  commission  to 
have  decided  how  far  it  would  have  been  proper,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  to  comply  with  the  invita- 
tion ;  his  silence,  however,  relieved  us  from  that  di- 
lemma. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
C Signed/  JAMES  MONROE. 

P.  S.  A  copy  of  my  note  to  Mr.  Canning  is  en- 
closed. 


No.  16.  FOREIGN  OFFICE, 

September  23,   1807. 
FROM  MR.  CANNING. 

SIR, 

I  have  laid  before  the  king,  my  master,  the  let- 
ter which  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you  on  the 
8th  of  this  month. 

Before  I  proceed  to  observe  upon  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  more  immediately  to  the  question  now 
at  issue  between  our  two  governments,  I  am  conv 
manded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  the  surprize 
which  is  felt  at  the  total  omission  of  a  subject,  upon 
which  I  had  already  been  conananded  to  apply  to  you 
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for  information- — the  proclamation  purported  to  Lave 
been  issued  by  the  i)rcsident  of  the  United  Stales* 
Of  this  paper,  when  lust  I  addressed  you  upon  it,  you 
professed  not  to  have  any  knowledge,  beyond  what 
the  ordinary  channels  of  public  information  afforded, 
nor  any  authority  to  declare  it  to  be  authei>tic. 

I  feel  it  an  indispensible  duty  to  renew  my  enquiry 
on  this  subject.  The  answer  which  I  may  receive 
from  5'ou  is  by  no  means  umimportant  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  from  the  en- 
counter between  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake. 

The  whole  of  the  question  arising  out  of  that  trans- 
action, is  in  fact  no  other  than  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  reparation  due  by  his  majesty  for  the  un- 
authorized act  of  his  oflicer:  and  you  will,  therefore, 
rcndily  percei\c,  that  in  so  flir  as  the  government  of 
the  United  States  ha\'e  thought  proper  to  take  that 
reparation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  resort  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  prcviousl}'  to  any  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  British  government,  or  to  the  British  mi- 
nister in  America,  for  redress;  in  so  far  the  British 
government  is  entitled  to  take  such  measures  into  ac- 
count, and  to  consider  them  in  the  estimate  of  repa- 
ration which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  originally 
due. 

The  total  exclusion  of  all  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
one  {^f  t\^•o  belligerent  p.trties,  while  the  ships  of  war 
cf  the  other  were  protected-  by  the  harbours  of  the 
neutral  power,  would  furnish  no  light  ground,  of 
complaint  against  that  neutral,  if  considered  in  any 
other  point  ofview  than  as  a  measure  ofrctaliation  for 
previous  injury:  and,  so  considered,  it  cannot  but  be 
necessary  to  t  -ke  it  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  originnl  dispute. 

I  am,  therefore,  distinctly  to  repeat  the  hiquiry, 
vb-ether  you  are  now  enabled  to  declare,  sir,  that  the 
proclamation  is  to  be  considered  as  the  authentic  act 
of  your  government?  and  if  so,  I  am  further  to  in- 
quire whether  vqu  are  authorized  to  notify  the  inten- 
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iion  of  your  government  to  ^vithd^a^v  th?.t  proclama- 
cion  on  the  know  ledge  of  his  majesty's  disavowal  of 
the  act  whieh  occasioned  its  publication? 

The  light  in  which  you  are  directed  to  represent 
admiral  Berkeley's  conduct, and  the  description  which 
you  give  of  the  character  of  the  measure  imputed  to 
him ;  that "  he  acted  as  if  he  had  the  power  to  niake  war 
and  to  decide  the  causes  of  war,"  snfliciently  evince 
the  necessity  of  comprehending  in  this  discussion,  all 
the  circum.stances  which  have  led  to,  or  have  follow  ed 
the  action  with  the  Chesapeake. 

Undoubtedly  the  attack  upon  a  national  ship  of  war 
is  an  act  of  hostility;  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
charge  against  admiral  Berkeley,  as  you  rei)rcsent  it, 
is  the  having  taken  upon  himself  to  commit  an  act  of 
hostility  without  the  previous  autiiority  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  proclamation  v.  hich  may  have  led  to  such  an 
wict,  without  such  previous  authority,  if  it  cannot  jus- 
tify, may  possibly  extenuate  it:  as  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  reprisal,  though  they  cannot  alter 
the  character  of  the  originij  act,  may  and  do  materially . 
affect  every  question  concerning  the  reparation  claim- 
ed for  it. 

On  this  ground  it  is,  that,  while  I  am  commanded 
to  repeat  to  you  (what  you  consider  as  so  satisfac- 
tory) that  the  general  and  unqualified  pretension  to 
search  ships  of  war  for  deserters  is  not  asserted  by 
this  country,  I  am  precluded  from  concurring  in  the 
inference,  that  therefore  "the  national  character  of 
the  men  who  were  violently  taken  from  on  board  the 
Chesapeake  makes  no  part  of  the  present  question." 

If  the  right  to  search  ships  of  war  for  deserters  is 
not  insisted  upon  by  this  country,  it  i.s  not  becaui^e  the 
employment  and  the  detention  of  British  mariners  on 
board  the  nauonal  ship  of  any  state  are  coni>idered  as 
less  injurious  towards  Great  Britain  than  th^ir  em- 
ployment on  board  of  merchant  vessels  (a  proposition 
which  would  be  manifestly  absurd):  it  is  not  intended 
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to  allow,  that  the  sailors  of  Great  Britain  may  be  justly 
employed  against  her  consent,  in  foreign  ships  of 
war;  but  merely  that  redress  is.  in  that  case,  to  be 
sought  for  by  government  from  government;  and  not 
to  be  summarily  enforced  by  the  unauthorized  officer 
of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war. 

It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that  not  only  the 
"  national  character  of  the  men  taken  out  of  the  Che- 
sapeake is  matter  for  consideration,  but  that  the  re- 
paration to  be  made  by  the  British  government  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  would  depend,  among  other 
circumstances,  on  the  question  whether  an  act,  which 
the  British  government  would  be  justified  in  consi- 
dering as  an  act  of  hostility,  hj^d  been  committed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  (in  refusing  to  dis- 
charge British  seamen  in  their  national  service)  pre- 
viously to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  hostility  of  an 
officer  of  his  majesty. 

The  act  of  the  British  officer  would  still  be  an  au- 
thorized act,  and  as  such  liable  to  complaint  and  dis- 
approbation ;  but  the  case,  as  between  government, 
would  be  materially  varied. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  offer  to  you  this  exjiUma- 
tion  of  the  principles  upon  which  his  majesty  has 
authorized  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  your 
representation,  and  that  I  renew  to  you  the  assurance 
of  the  disposition  to  conduct  that  discussion  in  the 
most  amicable  form,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
satisfactory  to  the  honor,  and  to  the  feelings  of  both 
countries ;  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  you  should  have 
been  instructed  to  annex  to  the  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  attack  of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake, 
any  proposition  Vvhatever  respecting  the  search  for 
British  seamen  in  merchant  vessels  ;  a  subject  which 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  case  of  the  Leopard 
and  the  Chesrapeake,  and  which  can  only  tend  to  com- 
plicate and  embarrass  a  discussion,  in  itself  of  suffi- 
cient  delicacy  and  importance. 

In  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  your  govern* 
jnent  expect  \\  iih  confidence  that  "  the  whole  subject 
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of  impressment,  shall  be  taken  up  at  this  time,"  and 
that  ill  making  the  reparation  which  was  claimed  for 
the  pariicular  injury  i.Ucgcd  to  have  been  sustained 
by  the  United  States  in  the  late  unfortunate  t  ansac- 
tion  oft' the  capes  of  Virginia,  "a  remf.dy  shall  be 
provided  for  the  whole  t\i\  ;"  you  appear  to  have 
been  directed  to  assume  that  this  act  of  violence  (such 
as  you  describe  it)  is  the  natural  and  almost  necessa- 
ry result  of  the  practice  of  impressment  of  British 
seamen  from  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  states  ;  and 
to  represent  the  particular  transaction,  and  the  general 
question  of  impressment  as  "  identified  in  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  your  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  senti- 
ment of  your  government." 

With  every  attention  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  I  am  sure  you  will  readily 
allow  that  those  feelings  cannot  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  affjcting  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  first  ebullitions  of  national  sensibility,  may 
very  naturally  have  communicated  an  impulse  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  government  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  guide  the  deli- 
berate opinions  and  conduct  of  the  government  with 
which  you  have  to  treat.  I  would  fartiier  observe  to 
you,  that  your  government  cannot  reasonably  claim 
any  advar.tage  in  argument  from  the  expressed  sense 
of  itsov.n  people,  unless  it  be  prepared  at  the  same 
time  to  take  upon  itself  a  responsibility  (which  there 
is  no  desire  of  attributing  to  it)  for  the  outrage  and 
indecency,  with  which,  upon  the  late  occasion,  that 
expression  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been  accompa- 
nied. It  is  better  for  temperate  reasoning,  and  assur- 
edly it  is  more  advantiigeous  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  consideration  of  popular 
feeling  should  be  wholly  omitted  in  this  discussion. 

Tb.e  ri,':i;ht  and  the  practice  of  which  you  are  instruct- 
ed t;>  con. plain,  as  irreconcilable  with  justice,  and  in- 
tolei-i./e  in  all  their  parts,  have  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  British  na- 
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val  power  ;  even  without  any  qualification  or  except 
tion  in  favor  of  national  ships  of  war. 

The  grounds  upon  which  such  a  distinction  has 
been  admitted  in  later  times,  and  upon  which,  for  the 
course  of  nearly  a  century,  the  crown  has  forborne  to 
instruct  the  commanders  of  its  ships  of  war,  to  search 
foreign  ships  of  war  for  deserters,  I  have  already  had 
the  honor  to  explain  to  you  :  and  you  will  have  per- 
ceived that  those  grounds  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
sliips  in  the  merchant  service. 

That  a  foreign  power  will  not,  knowinglv,  retain  iii 
Its  national  service,  mariners  the  naturd- born  subjects 
of  his  majesty,  who  have  been  recalled  by  public  pro^ 
clamation,  may  be  regarded  as  a  presumption  arising 
out  of  the  hostile  nature  of  the  act,  and  out  of  the 
probable  consequences  to  \vhich  such  an  act  of  hos- 
•tility  must  lead. 

But  with  respect  to  merchant  vessels,  there  is  no 
s.uch  presumption. 

When  mariners,  subjects  of  his  majesty,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  private  service  of  foreign  individuals, 
under  private  civil  contracts,  the  king's  subjects,  and 
the  foreign  individuals  with  whom  they  contract  to 
serve,  enter  into  engagements  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  his  majesty's  subjects  towards  him;  but  to 
those  engagements  the  government  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion has  not  made  itself  a  party. 

In  such  cases,  the  species  of  redress  which  the  prac- 
tice of  all  times  has  admitted  and  sanctioned,  is  that 
of  taking  those  subjects  at  sea  out  of  the  service  of 
such  foreign  individuals  ;  and  recalling  them  to  the 
discharge  of  that  previous  and  paramount  duty,  which 
thev  owe  to  their  sovereign  and  to  their  country. 

That  the  exercise  of  this  right  involves  some  of  die 
dearest  interests  of  Great  Britain,  your  government  is 
ready  to  acknowledge,  and  has,  accordingly,  author- 
ized you  to  propose  certain  regulationsNvhich  you 
apprehend  would  be  equivalent 'in  their  effect  for  the 
preservation  of  the  interests  concerned. 
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There  will  be  no  indisposition  here  to  entertain  at 
a  proper  time,  the  discussion  of  such  proposed  regu- 
kitions.  But  when  you  recollect  that  many  proposals 
to  this  effect  have  already  been  brought  forward,  and 
have  been  found  w  holly  inadmissible  ;  when  you  have 
yourself  recently  had  occasion  to  experience  the  diffi- 
culty of  framing  any  satisfactory  arrangement  upon  the 
subject ;  with  all  the  anxiety  which  is  properly  felt 
by  both  governments  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of 
the  difference  between  them,  and  for  the  "  healing  of 
that  deep  ^^ound  which  you  state  to  have  been  inflict- 
ed on  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  ;"  sure- 
ly it  is  not  well  advised  to  make  the  termination  of 
that  difierence  and  the  healing  of  that  wound,  depend- 
ent wholly  on  the  complete  sii-^cess  of  an  attempt,, 
which  has  already^been  made  so  often,  and  which  has 
hitherto  uniformly  failed. 

Your  own  reasoning  shews  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  which  must  attend 
any  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  desertion,  be- 
tween two  nations,  whose  similarity  of  manners  and 
habits,  and  whose  identy  of  language,  interpose  so 
many  impediments  to  the  discrimination  of  *'  national 
character." 

To  these  circumstances,  and  not  (as  you  seem  al- 
most to  insinuate)  to  any  peculiar  harshness  towards 
the  United  States,  it  is  owing,  that  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  as  ^^ith  respect  to  them,  is  necessarily  more 
frequent  than  with  respect  to  any  other  nation  ;  and 
is  felt  by  them  to  be  more  rigi^l  and  vexatious.  But 
these  circumstances  cannot  furnish  an  argument  for 
the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  witln 
respect  to  America,  unless  it  be  contended  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  frauds  and  difficulty  of  detection  are  rea- 
sons against  suspicion,  or  motives  for  acquiescence. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  complaint  that 
the  practice  has  grov.n  out  of  the  recognition  of  Ame- 
rican independence  ;  and  that  the  character  of  that 
event  i*  affected  by  its  continuance. 
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their  fullest  force,  for  ages  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an  inde- 
pendent government  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
contend  that  the  recognition  of  that  independence, 
can  have  operated  any  change  in  that  respect  ;  unless 
it  can  be  shewn  that  in  acknowledging  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  virtually 
abdiciited  her  own  rights  as  a  naval  power  ;  or  unless 
there  v;ere  any  express  stipulations,  by  which  the  an- 
cient and  presumptive  usages  of  Great  Britain,  found- 
•ed  in  the  soundest  principles  of  natural  law,  though 
still  enforced  against  other  independent  nations  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  suspended  whenever  they  might 
come  in  contact  m  ith  the  interests  or  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people. 

I  would  now  recall  your  attention  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  question  respecting  the  late  transaction 
between  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake ;  which, 
till  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  imagined  to  be  the 
only  question  actually  in  discussion  between  us  ;  and 
in  consideration  of  the  delicacy  and  pressing  import- 
ance of  which,  we  had,  by  common  consent,  waved 
the  consideration  of  all  other  matters  pending  be- 
tween our  two  governments. 

Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  am  prepared 
to  enter  ;  with  what  disposition,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  government,  to  consult  the  feelings  and 
the  honor  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  mc  here  to  declare,  for  you  have 
yourself  done  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  that  disposi- 
tion. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  adjustment  are 
already  smoothed,  by  the  disavo\^'al  voluntarily  offer- 
ed, at  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion,  of  the  gene- 
ral and  unqualified  pretension  to  search  ships  of  war 
for  deserters.  There  rem^iined  only  to  ascertaiu  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case,  and  to  proportion  the  re- 
paration to  the  wrong. 
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Is  the  British  government  now  to  understand,  that 
you,  sir,  are  not  authorized  to  enter  into  this  question 
separately  and  distinctly ;  without  having  obtained, 
as  a  preliminary  concession,  the  consent  of  this  coun- 
try to  enter  into  discussion  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  searching  merchant  vessels  for  deserters  ? 

Whether  any  arrangement  can  be  devised  by  which 
this  practice  may  admit  of  modification,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  essential  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  question  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  British  government  may,  at  a  proper  season,  be 
ready  to  entertain  :  but  whether  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  entering  into  such  discussion  shall  be 
extorted  as  the  price  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  as 
the  condition  of  being  admitted  to  make  honorable 
reparation  for  an  injury,  is  a  question  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  and  one  which  can  be  answered  no  other- 
wise than  by  an  unqualified  refusal. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  instructions  which  you  have  re- 
ceived from  your  government,  may  not  leave  you  at 
liberty  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  the  case  of  the 
Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake,  independently  of  the 
other  question  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
necessarily connected. 

If  your  instructions  leave  you  no  discretion,  I  can- 
not press  you  to  act  in  contradiction  to  them.  In 
that  case  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  pursuing  a  dis- 
cussion which  you  are  not  authorized  to  conclude : 
and  I  shall  have  only  to  regret  that  the  disposition  of 
his  majesty  to  terminate  that  difference  amicably  and 
satisfactorily,  is  for  the  present  rendered  unavailing. 

In  that  case,  his  majesty  in  pursuance  of  the  dis- 
position of  which  he  has  given  such  signal  proofs,  will 
lose  no  time  in  sending  a  minister  to  America,  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  instructions  and  powers  for 
bringing  this  unfortunate  dispute  to  a  conclusion, 
consistent  with  the  harmony  subsisting  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.     But,  in  order  to  avoid 
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tbe  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from  the  mixt 
nature  of  you  instructions,  that  minister  will  not  be 
empowered  to  entertain,  as  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, any  proposition  respecting  the  search  of  merchant 
vessels. 

It  will  however,  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  learn,  that  upon  reconsideration,  you  think 
yourself  authorized  to  separate  the  two  questions. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  express  at  the  same 
time,  the  sincere  pleasure  which  I  should  feel  in  hav- 
ing to  treat  with  you,  sir,  personally,  for  the  re- esta- 
blishment of  a  good  understanding  between  our  [two 
countries. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 

Humble  servant, 

GEORGE  CANNING, 


Portland  Place,  September  29,  1807. 

SIR, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of 
the  23d  of  this  month,  and  shall  transmit  it  without 
delay  to  my  government. 

I  perceive  by  it,,  with  great  regret,  that  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  government  is  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  at  this  time  of  all  the  differences  that 
have  arisen  between  our  governments  respecting  tlie 
impressment  of  seamen  from  American  vessels  by 
British  cruizers;  that  it  is  willing  to  look  to  one  ob- 
ject only,  the  late  aggression,  and  provide  for  it,  while 
the  other  is  left  to  depend  on  future  adjustment.  My 
government  had  presumed  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment would  have  seen  in  the  recent  and  greater  injury, 
a  strong  motive  for  bringing  the  whole  subject  into 
one  view,  and  providing  lor  it  at  the  same  time.   The 
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excess  of  the  latter  outrage  could  not  fail  to  revive  in 
the  mind  of  the  suffering  party,  a  high  sense  of  former 
injuries ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  great 
injustice  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  which  tlic 
incident  furnished  so  striking  an  example,  would  have 
produced  between  our  governments  the  most  prompt 
and  friendly  co-operation  in  the  means  of  suppressing 
it.     That  the  United  States  have  suffered  a  greater 
injury,  by  a  recent  occurrence,  than  they  hud  done 
.before,  caimot  be  a  good  reason,  and  ought  not  to  be 
a  motive,  for  delaying  redress  of  the  others ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were  already  in  a  train 
of  amicable  accommodation  and  arrangement.  Since^ 
however,  you  inform  me  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  combined 
view,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  press  it. 

You  ask  whether  I  am  authorized  to  separate  this 
latter  incident  from  the  general  practice,  and  to  treat 
it  as  a  distinct  topic  ?     On  this  point  I  have  to  state, 
that  my  instructions,  which  are  explicit,  enjoin  me  to 
consider  the  whole  of  this  class  of  injuries  as  an  entire 
subject;  and,  indeed,  so  intimately  are  they  connected 
in  their  nature,  that  it  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  separate  them  for  any  useful  purpose  to 
either  party.     My  government  being  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  place  the  relations  of  the  two  powers  on  the 
solid  basis  of  permanent  friendship,  is  satisfied,  as  well 
by  what  has  occurred  in  the  general  practice,  as  by  the 
more  awful  admonition  derived  from  the  late  incident, 
that,  that  can  only  be  done  with  effect,  by  mounting 
to  the  source  of  the  evil  and  providing  an  adequate 
remedy  for  it.     In  pursuing  this  great  object  it  is  my 
duty  to  repeat,  that  my  government  does  not  seek  to 
confine  the  remedy  proposed  to  the  injuries  which  the 
United  States  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer,  but 
is  desirous  to  exteiva  it  to  those  also  which  are  com- 
plained of  by  Great  Bi  ii;-in.     Experience  has  shewn 
that  both  parties  complain  of  injuries,  though  certainly 
of  a  very  different  character  and  less  urgent  nature- 
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How  much  more  advisable  then  is  it  not,  in  every 
vieu',  for  them  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  which 
iShall  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  their  respective 
injuries;  which  shall  bind  the  honor  of  each  govern- 
rnent  to  do  what  is  just  and  right  in  respect  to  the 
other,  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  each  nation  on  its 
side,  than  to  suffer  things  to  remain  longer  in  their 
present  state  ?  How  much  more  advantageous  would 
not  such  an  arrangement  be  likely  to  prove  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  particular  object  which  she  has  in  view* 
than  her  adherence  to  a  practice  which  rejects  a  mean 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  more  productive  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  cannot  be  maintained  in  principle;  which 
leads  by  immutable  causes,  that  ought  to  inspire  dif- 
ferent sentiments  in  the  parties  to  each  other,  to  great 
and  constant  abuse,  and  which  is  also  considered  by 
tlie  United  States,  as  subversive  of  their  rights  and 
degrading  to  their  character  as  an  independent  power. 

So  much  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state,  in  order 
to  place  in  a  just  light  the  conduct  of  my  government 
x)n  the  present  occasion,  on  this  great  and  very  inte- 
resting subject  of  impressment.  Well  knowing  its 
.desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  on  just  and  honorable  conditions,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  that  any  doubt  should  be 
suffered  to  exist  on  that  point. 

you  inform  me  that  his  majesty  has  determined,  in 
;Case  my  instructions  do  not  permit  me  to  separate  the 
late  aggression  from  the  general  practice  of  impress- 
ment, to  transfer  the  business  to  the  United  States, 
by  committing  it  to  a  minister  who  shall  be  sent  there 
"with  full  powers  to  conclude  it.  To  that  measure,  I 
am  far  from  being  disposed  to  raise  any  obstacle,  and 
shall  immediately  apprize  my  government  of  the  deci- 
sion to  adopt  it.  Under  such  circumstances  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  pursue  a  discussion  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 

^t  is  still  my  duty  to  give  the  explanation  whlclj 
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you  hi,\t  desired,  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
president  to  adopt  the  measures  announced  in  his 
prochimation  of  the  2d  of  July  hist.  However  i^reat 
the  injury  which  die  United  States  had  received,  by 
the  aggression  complained  of,  it  is  just  that  it  should 
be  shewn  that  the  president  did  not  lose  sight  in  those 
measures  of  the  friendly  relations  subsisting^  between 
the  two  powers.  When  the  hostile  nature  of  the  at- 
ta-ck  on  the  Chesapeake  is  taken  into  view,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  British  squadron  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  before  and  after  the  at- 
tack, I  am  persuaded  that  there  was  no  limit  to  which 
the  president  would  not  have  been  justified  in  going. 
which  he  might  have  thought  essential  to  the  honor 
and  safety  of  the  nation.  Before  the  attack,  the  Bri 
tish  squadron  had  violated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  by  the  impressment  of  men  within  it, 
whom  the  commander  had  refused  to  surrender  ;  and 
after  the  attack,  the  attitude  which  he  assumed  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  very  menacing  and  hostile  character. 
An  act  of  hostility,  it  must  be  admitted,  justifies  any 
act  of  alike  nature  towarc-s  the  party  who  commits  it. 
The  president,  however,  did  not  believe  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  authorized  the  conduct  of  the 
British  squadron,  and  his  measures  were  evidently 
founded  on  that  belief.  They  were  marked  by  no 
circumstance  of  hostility  or  of  retaliation  towards 
Great  Biitain;  but  were  intended  simply  to  preserve 
order  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  end  the  removal  of  the  British  squadron  without 
their  limits  became  indispensible.  After  the  acts  of 
violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that  squadron, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  remain  longer  there 
without  increasing  the  irritation  and  widening  the 
breach  between  the  two  nations,  which  it  was  the 
earnest  object  of  the  president  to  prevent.  There 
<:ertainly  existed  no  desire  of  giving  a  preference  in 
favor  of  the  ships  of  war  of  one  belligerent  party  to 
those  of  another.     Before  this  aggression  it  is  well 
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known  that  iiis  Britannic  majesty^s  ships  lay  withr 
in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  favored  nation :  it  cannot 
therefore  be  doubted,  that  my  government  will  be 
ready  to  restore  them  to  the  same  situation  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  honor  and 
rights  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  ex- 
pressing my  earnest  hope  that  the  differences  which 
have  uiihappily  arisen  between  our  governments  may 
soon  be  settled,  on  conditions  honorable  and  satis* 
factory  to  both  the  parties. 

To  have  co-operated  with  you  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  and  useful  a  work,  would  have  been 
highly  gratifyiiig  to  me.  The  disposhion  which  you 
brought  to  the  discussion,  and  the  sentiments  which 
you  communicated  on  the  principnl  transaction  when 
the  first  intelliR-ence  of  it  was  received,  inspired  m« 
with  ,^reat  confidence  that  we  should  soon  have  beea 
able  to  bring  it  to  such  a  conclusion.  To  have  been 
a  party  to  it,  world  have  terminated  my  mission  t@ 
his  majesty-  in  the  mode  v.hich  I  have  long  and  sin- 
cercly  desired. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  the  highest  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedt.  humble  servt. 
(Sifnied)  JAMES  MONROE, 

Till'  right  honorable 

George  Canning, 'afcis^cis^c. 


Portland  Place,  October  9,  1807. 

Mr.  Monroe  presents  l:us  compliments  to  Mr.  Can- 
s.fiag,and  requests  that  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
liin'i  Vvhether  it  is  intended  that  the  minister  whom  his 
vrinksty  proposes  to  send  toth.e  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed !^ta'-'es,  shall  be  employed  in  a  special  mission  with- 
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out  having  any  connection  immediate  or  eventual  with 
the  ordinary  legation.  INIr.  Monroe  has  inferred 
from  Mr.  Canning's  note,  that  the  mission  will  be  oi 
the  special  nature  above  described,  but  he  will  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Canning  to  inform  him  whether 
he  has  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  measure.  Mr> 
Monroe  would  also  be  happy  to  know  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning at  what  time  it  is  expected  that  the  minister  will 
sail  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Canning  will  be  sen- 
sible that  Mr.  Monroe's  motive  in  requesting  this  in- 
formation i*,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  communicate 
it,  without  delay,  to  his  government,  the  propriety  of 
which,  he  is  persuaded,  Mr.  Canning  will  readily  ad- 
mit. 

Mr.  Monroe  requests  Mr.  Canning  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

The  right  honorabley 
George  CAifsinG,  ^c.  is'c.  ij/c. 


Foreig7i  Office,  October  10,  1807. 
FROM  MR.  CANNING. 

Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  in  acknow  ledging  the  honor  of  his  note 
of  yesterday,  has  great  pleasure  in  assuring  him  that 
he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  any  inquiries  to  which 
Mr.  Monroe  attaches  any  importation,  and  which  it  is 
in  Mr.  Canning's  power  to  answer  with  precision,  and 
without  public  inconvenience.  But  it  is  not  in  Mr, 
Canning's  power  to  state  withconfidencc  what  may  be 
the  eventiml  determination  of  his  majesty,  in  respect 
to  the  permanent  mission  in  America.  The  mission 
of  the  minister  whom  his  majesty  is  now  about  to 
send  W'ill  certainly  be  limited  /";/  the  first  instance  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Chesapeake. 

James  Mosroe,  esquire,  is^ci^c.  i^c- 
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London,  October  10,  1807. 

SIR, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  by  doctor 
Bullusacopy  of  my  correspondence  vvith  Mr.  Can- 
ning on  the  subject  which  was  committed  to  my  care 
by  your  letter  of  the  sixth  of  July  last.    You  will  find 
by  it,  that  the  pressure  which  has  been  made  on  this 
government,  in  obedience  to  the    instruction    con- 
tained in  that  letter,  has  terminated  in  a  decision  to 
send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  to  adjust  the 
business  there.     What  the  powders  of  X\\t  minister 
will  be  ;  whether  it  is  intended  to  confine   them  to 
the  sole  object  of  reparation  for  the   special  outrage, 
or  to  extend  them,  in  case  the  proposed  separation  of 
that  from  the  general  topic  of  impressment  is  admit- 
ted, to  the  latter  object,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state. 
Mr.  Cannino-  has  given  me  no  information  on  that 
head  in  conference,  and  his  note  is  not  explicit  on  it.  It 
states  that  the  minister  v/ho  shall  be  sent  to  the  Unit- 
ed  States  to  bring  the  dispute  relative  to  the  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake  to  a  conclusion,  shall  notbe  empow- 
ered  to  entertain,  as  connected  with  that  subject,  any 
proposition  respecting  the  search  of  merchant  ves- 
sels.    A  presumption  is  authorized  by  those  terms 
that  the  minister  will  have  power  to  proceed  to  treat 
on  the  general  topic,  after  the  special  one  is  arranged. 
But  it  is  possible  that  that  presumption  may  have  been 
raised  for  some   other   purpose,  or  that  the  terms 
which  excite  it  were  introduced  merely  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  mission  should  be  confined  to  the  special 

object. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  important  trust, 
I  thought  I  should  be  able  more  effectually  to 
promote  its  object,  by  opening  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Canning  in  conference  than  by  an  official  note.  As 
the  attitude  taken  by  my  government,  which  was  evi- 
dently supported  bv  the  whole  nation,  was  of  a  very 
impressive  nature  ;'  it  seemed  probable  from  the  fe- 
verish state  of  the  public  mind  here  in  regard  to  us, 
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that  a  tone  of  conciliation  which  should  not  weaken 
the  pressure,  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  ob- 
tiiinin^^-  the  reparation  desired,  than  an  official  and  pe- 
remptory demand.  Under  this  impression  I  had 
several  conferences  with  Mr.  Canning,  the  substance 
of  which,  in  each,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  with  preci- 
sion. A  knowledge  of  w  hat  passed  in  these  inter- 
views, in  aid  of  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  cor^^^s 
j)ondence,  w  ill  enable  you  to  form  the  most  correct 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  proposed  mission,  that  pre- 
sent circumstances  will  admit  of. 

The  lirst  interview  was  on  the  Sdof  September,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  obtained  after  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  the  6th,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
9:ust.  I  informed  INlr.  Cannins:  that  as  I  wished  the 
discussion  in  which  we  were  about  to  enter  to  termi- 
nate  amicably  and  honorably  to  both  our  governments, 
I  had  asked  the  interview  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
that  desirable  end:  that  by  explaining  to  each  other 
fully,  in  friendly  conference,  the  views  of  our  respec- 
tive governments  relative  to  the  late  aggression,  I  was 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  more  easy  for  us  to  arrange 
tliC  business  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  than 
by  an}'  other  mode  which  we  could  pursue.  He  ex- 
pressed his  sensibility  to  that  which  I  had  chosen, 
and  his  readiness  to  concur  in  it.  I  then  stated  in 
detail,  in  explicit  terms,  the  reparation  w  hich  my  go- 
vernment thought  the  United  Siates  entitled  to,  and* 
expected  that  they  should  receive,  for  the  injury  and 
Indignity  oflered  by  the  late  aggression  ;  that  the 
men  taken  from  the  frigate  should  be  restored  to  it ; 
that  the  officers  who  had  committed  the  aggression 
should  be  excmplarily  punished  ;  that  the  practice  oi 
impressment  from  merchant  vessels  should  be  sup- 
pressed  ;  and  that  the  reparation  consisting  of  those 
several  acts  should  be  announced  to  our  government 
through  the  medium  of  s  special  mission,  a  solemnity 
which  the  exUaordinary  natuii;  of  the  aggression  par- 
ticularly required.     I  observed  that  as  the  aggression 
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and  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded  had  been 
frankly  disavowed  as  soon  as  known  by  his  {govern- 
ment, I  was  persuaded  that  there  could  be  no  seriout^ 
objection  on  its  part  to  any  of  the  acts  which  it  was 
desired  should  constitute  the  proposed  reparation; 
that  to  the  first  act,  the  restoration  of  the  men,  there 
could  doubtless  be  none,   as  the  least  that  could  Itc 
done,  after  such  an  outrage,  would  be  to  replace  the 
United  States,  as  far   as  it  might  be  practicable,  on 
the  ground  thicy  held  before  the  injury  was  received ; 
that  the  punishment  of  the  officers  followed  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  to  the  disavowal  of  the  act ;  that 
the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  impressment  from 
merchant  vessels  had  been  made  indispensible  by  the 
late  aggression,  for  reasons  which  were  sufficiently  well 
known  to  him.     I  stated  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  desired  that  the  reparation  should  be  made,  by 
a  special  mission,  was  that  whirh  had  been  adopted 
by  other  powers,  and  by  Great  Britain  herself,  for  in- 
juries  less  severe  than  the  one  alluded  to,  of  ^vhich  I 
gave  him  the  examples  furnished  me  in  ycur  letter  of 
July  6th.     Mr.  Canning  took  a  note  of  what  I  had 
stated,  and  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  ^vhole 
subject,  which  were  intended  to  give  his  view  of  it  on 
each  point,  but  without  compromitting  himself  in  a 
positive  manner  on  any  one.   He  said  that  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  president,  and  the  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  some  men  who   had  landed  on  the  coast  to 
procure  water,  the  government  seemed  to  have  taken 
redress  into  its  own  hands  ;  he  complained  of  the  dif- 
ference  which  he  said  we  had  made  between  France 
and  England,  by  restoring  deserters  to  the  vessels  of 
the  former,  and  not  the  htter ;    he   insisted   that  the 
latie  aggression  was  an  act  which  diifered  in  all  res- 
pects from  tlie  former  practice,  and  ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  it,  as  it  shewed  a  disposition  to  make 
a  particular   incident   in  which  tliey   were    in    the 
wrong,  instrumental  to  an  accommodation  in  a  case 
where  his  government  held  a  diiferent  doctrine.     I 
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'ar<rcd   in  reply,  that  the  proclamation  coiikl  not  be 
consklcrcd  as  an  act  oF  hosulity    or  rcialiauon  tor 
injuries,  though  the   aggression  had   provo^-d  awd 
would  have  justified  any,  the  strongest,  act  ot  repri, 
sal  •   but  as  a  n^ere  measure  of  policy,  which   had 
become  indispensible  ibr  the  preservation  of  older 
within  the   limits  of  the   United  Slates  :   I  mlorm- 
cd  him   that   the  men   who   had  landed   from    the 
squadron   in  defiance    of  the   proclamation,  and  o* 
the  law   on    uhich  it  was   founded,   had   been  re- 
stored to   it  :    that  with  respect  to  the  other  point, 
the  difl'erence  said  to  be  made  in  the  case  ot   de- 
serters from  Briiibh  and  French  ships  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  but  was  satisfied  if  the  state- 
ment was  correct,  that  die  diSere nc.e  was  imputable 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  not  to  the  national  govern- 
ment;  because  as  the  United  Slates  were  not  bound 
by  treaty  to  restore  deserters  from  the  service  of  either 
nation,  'it  was  not  presumable  that  their  government 
would  interfere  in  the  business.     I  obsfrrved  however 
that  if  such  a  preference  had  been  given,  there  was  a 
natural  and  justifiable  cause  for  h,  proceeding  from 
the  conduct  of  the  squadrons  of  France  and  England, 
on  the  coast  of  die  United  States,  and  on   the  main 
ocean,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  die  former  did 
not  maintain  as  a  right  or  adopt  in  practiee  the  doc- 
trine of  the  latter  to  impress  seamen  from  our  mer- 
chant vessels.     I  then  discussed  at  length  and  urged 
y/ith  great  earnestness  the  justice  and  pclicy^  of  his 
terminating  at  this  time  all  the  diftlrei ices  which  had 
arisen  between  our  governments  IVom  tliis  cause,  by 
an  arrangement  which   should  suppress  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  remedy  tiie  evil  of 
which  she  eomplained.    In  aid  of  iliose  reasons  u  hich 
were  applicable  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  urged 
the  example  given  by  the  late  niiuistry,  in  the  paper 
of  November  the  8th,  presented  to  Mr.  Piakney  and 
mvself,  by  the  British  commissioners,  \\hich  had,  as; 
I  thought,' laid  the  foundation  of  such  an  arrangement^ 
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I  stated  that  as  it  was  stipulated  by  tliat  paper,  that 
the  negociation  should  be  kept  open  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  this  great  interest,  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  either  party,  it  was  fairly  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  sense  of  both  parties  that  our  rights  were 
to  be  respected,  till  that  arrangement  was  concluded, 
whence  it  would  follow  that  the  same  effect  would  be 
j)roduced  in  practice,  as  if  it  had  been  provided  for  by 
treiUy.  I  relied  on  this  paper  and  the  construction 
which  I  thought  it  admitted,  with  which  however  the 
practice  had  since  hi  no  degree  corresponded,  to  shew 
the  extent  to  which  the  former  ministry  had  gone  in 
meeting  the  just  views  of  our  government,  and  there- 
by to  prove  that  the  present  ministry  in  improving 
that  groiuid  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Mr.  Canning  admitted  that  the  view 
which  I  had  taken  of  that  paper  derived  much  support 
from  its  contents,  and  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  presented,  but  persisted  in  his 
desire  to  keep  the  subjects  separate.  I  proposed,  as- 
an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  his  objection,  that  we  should 
take  up  and  arrange  both  points  informally,  in  which 
case  provided  it  was  done  in  a  manner  to  be  obligato- 
ry, I  offered  to  frame  my  note  which  should  demand 
reparation  for  the  outrage,  in  general  terms,  so  as  that 
it  should  not  appear  by  official  document,  that  the 
subjects  had  any  cennection  in  the  negoeiation.  I  ur- 
ged that  unless  it  was  intended  to  make  no  provision 
against  impressment  from  merchant  vessels,  I  could 
see  no  objection  to  liis  meeting  me  on  that  ground, 
as  after  what  had  passed  it  was  impossible  to  take  up 
either  subject  without  having  the  other  in  view,  and 
equally  so  to  devise  any  mode  which  should  keep 
them  more  conTpletcIy  separate,  than  that  which  I 
proposed.  Mr.  Canning  still  adhered  to  his  doctrine 
of  having -nothing  to  do  with  impressniv^-nt  from  mer- 
chant vessels,  till  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  dis- 
posed of,  after  which  he  {-»rofessed  his  wiliingness  to 
proceed  to  the  other  object.     In  this  manner  the  con 
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fcrence  ended  without  having  produced  the  arrange- 
ment which  I  had  hoped  from  it.  Mr.  Canning's 
conduct  was  in  all  other  respects  conclhcitory. 

My  note  to  Mr.  Canning  was  founded  on  the  result 
of  this  conference.  As  it  had  not  been  in  my  power 
to  come  to  any  agreement  \\ith  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
great  subject  of  impressment  from  merchant  vessels, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  combine  it  Avith  the  affair 
of  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  paper  which  I  presented 
him  to  claim  reparation  for  the  outrage.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  omit  the  other  acts  of  which  it 
was  desired  that  the  reparation  should  consist.  It 
seemed  probable  that  a  specification  of  each  circum- 
stance, in  the  note,  would  increase  the  indisposition 
of  the  ministry  to  accommodate,  and  give  it  support 
with  the  nation,  in  a  complete  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand. I  expressed  myself,  therefore,  in  regard  to 
the  other  acts,  in  general  and  conciliatory  terms,  but 
with  all  the  force  in  my  power.  The  details  had  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Canning  in  conference  too  re- 
cently to  be  forgotten.  Still  it  was  just  that  no  im- 
proper inference  should  be  drawn  from  the  omission 
of  them.  To  prevent  it,  I  obtained  an  interview^  of 
Mr.  Canning  immediately  after  my  note  was  present- 
ed, in  which,  after  reminding  him  of  the  omission  al- 
luded to,  the  motive  to  which  I  presumed  he  could 
not  mistake,  I  added  that  my  object  in  asking  the  in- 
terview^ had  been  to  repeat  to  him  informally,  what  I 
had  stated  in  the  former  one,  the  other  acts  of  w  hich 
my  government  expected  that  the  reparation  should 
consist.  In  this  interview  nothing  occurre(i  w  ith- 
out  the  limit  of  the  special  object  for  which  it  had 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  lead  the  con- 
versation to  any  other  topic,  and  I  could  not  invite  it. 

Mr.  Canning's  answer  to  my  note  was  delayed 
more  than  a  fortnight ;  having  refused  to  treat  the 
subjects  in  conrmction,  and  intimated  in  plain  terms 
that  if  I  was  not  authorized  to  separate  them,  it  would 
be  needless  to  prolong  the  discussion.  I  thought  it 
improper  to  press  it.     My  reply  was  equally  explicit : 
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so  that  with  it,  the  ♦negotiation  ended.  The  mea- 
sure which  hv;  announced,  as  being  determined  on  by 
the  king,  in  case  I  could  not  agree  to  the  separation, 
is  completely  the  act  of  his  government.  You  will 
observe  that  it  is  announced  in  a  form  which  precludes 
in  a  great  degree,  the  idea  of  its  being  adopted  at  my 
suggestion,  as  an  act  of  reparation,  and  in  a  tone  of 
xiecision  which  seemed  equally  to  preclude  my  hold- 
ins:  any  communication  with  him  on  it. 

My  mission  being  thus  brought  to  an  end,  has  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  me  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  as  I  have  long  desired.  Nothing  but  the  great 
interest  which  I  take  in  the  welfare  of  my  country, 
and  my  -earnest  desire  to  give  all  the  aid  in  my  power 
to  the  present  administration  in  support  of  the  pure 
principles  of  aur  most  excellent  constitution,  would 
have  detained  me  here  so  long.  In  the  present  state 
however,  it  is  not  possible,  if  in  any  it  would  be,  for 
me  to  render  any  service  by  a  longer  continuance  here. 
As  soon  therefore  as  I  had  answered  Mr,  Canning's 
note  I  communicated  to  him  my  intention  to  return, 
and  requested  that  he  w-ould  be  so  good  as  to  obtain 
for  me  an  audience  of  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  leave  -of  him.  This  was  granted  on  the 
7th  of  this  month,  in  which  I  renewed  the  assurance 
of  the  sincere  desire  of  my  government  to  preserve 
the  most  friendly  relation  between  the  United  S*:ates 
and  Great  Britain,  which  sentiment  was  reciprocated 
by  his  majesty.  Me;.  Pinkney  succeeds  me,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Canning,  which  will  appear  in 
the  enclosed  copy  of  my  correspondence  with  him, 
and  which  I  have  full  confidence  the  president  will 
approve.  I  regret  that  in  transfering  the  business 
into  his  hands,  I  do  not  leave  him  altogether  free  from 
difficulty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  MONROE. 

■fAMSS  MjdjsoNj  esq.  secretary  of  state. 
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• 

P.  S.  Not  being  satisfied  witli  the  undefined  cha» 
racici  of  the  proposed  mission  to  the  United  Stiites,, 
and  Mr.  Canning  having  communicited  nothing  to 
me  on  the  subJLXt  in  m}-  interview  with  him  on  the 
day  1  was  presented  to  the  king,  ahhough  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  purpose.  1  wrote  him  a  note 
after  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  to  make  cer- 
tain inquiries  on  that  head,  a  copy  of  wliich  note,  and 
of  his  answer,  is  herewith  inclosed.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  he  still  holds  himself  aloof  on  it.  I  though 
it  my  duty,  and  that  it  comported  with  strict  delicacy, 
to  make  the  inquiry,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  his 
reserve  as  affording  cause  for  an  unfavorable  infer- 
ence. It  is  probable,  however,  as  the  door  is  left 
open  for  further  communication  between  us  till  the 
moment  of  my  departure,  that  he  will  take  some  other 
occasion  to  explain  himself  more  fully  on  the  subject. 
You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  seek  every  favorable 
opportunity  to  obtain  sucli  explanation  from  him. 


Foreign  Office,  Oct.  22,  1807. 

FROM  MR.  CANNING. 

SIR, 

Having  seen  in  the  American  newspapers  an 
official  article  (of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a 
copy)  prohibiting  all  intercouse  bet  ween  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  and  his  majesty's  ships  of-^var  tini' 
'versa/fy,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  w  ill  ha\e 
the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  this  prohibition  will 
extend  to  the  ship  of  war  in  which  a  minister,  accre- 
dited from  his  majesty,  and  charged  with  a  mission  to 
the  American  government,  shall  arrive  in  any  of 'the 
ports  of  the  United  States?  .Or  whether  you,  or  Mr. 
Pinkney,  can  undertake  to  furnish  Mr.  Rose  with  such 
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(documents  as  shall  insure  his  admission  into  the  Ame- 
rican  ports,   and  a  reception   therein  suitable  to  the 
character  with  which  he  is  invested. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  consideration* 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

f Signed)  GEORGE  CANNING: 

James  Monroe^  esq.  £5'c,  ilfc.  ifc. 


Portland  Place,  Oct,  23,  18t)7, 

TO  MR.  CANNING. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  reply  to  your  letter  oi 
yesterday,  that  the  case  to  which  you  alluded  is  spe- 
cially provided  for  by  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent. You  will  observe,  on  a  view  of  that  document, 
that  an  exception  is  made  from  the  prohibition  it  con- 
tains on  other  vessels  in  favor  of  such  ships  of  his 
majesty  as  may  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
with  dispatches  from  his  majesty's  government.  Had 
the  case  of  a  public  minister,  employed  in  a  special 
mission  to  my  government,  not  been  comprised  in 
that  exception,  as  it  clearly  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  he  would  be  received  without  delay  at 
any  port  at  which  he  might  arrive.  I  have  the  honor 
to  add  that  Mr.  Pinkney  and  myself  will  be  happy  to 
give  to  his  majesty's  minister  eyery  facility  in  our 
power  to  secure  him  the  reception  at  the  port  of  his 
destination  which  is  due  to  his  public  character,  and 
promote  his  speedy  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  consideration,  Etc. 

fSignedJ  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  right  honorable 

George  Canning^  Uc.  ^c.  ifc. 
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Foreign  Office,  Oct.  23,  1807, 
^  past  10  p.  m. 

,     .  PROM  MR.  CANNING, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  honor  of  your  answer 
to  my  letter  of  yesterday  evening.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  important  to  have  a  clear  understanding  on 
the  subject  to  which  that  letter  refers,  that  1  cannot 
forbear  requesting  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  call  at 
the  foreign  office  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock,  if  that 
hour  should  suit  your  convenience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

fSignedJ  GEORGE  CANNING, 

■focmci  Monroe^  esq.  ksfc.  l!fc.  ilfc. 


LONDON,  October  28,  1807. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Canning,  touching  a  difficulty 
which  he  supposed  Mr.  Rose  might  experience  in 
entering  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  president.  In  the  interview 
invited  by  his  last  note  I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
any  doubt  should  exist  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  as- 
sured him  that  Mr.  Pinkney  and  myself  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Rose's  prompt  admission  into  our 
harbors,  and  arrival  at  Washington,  without  suffering 
the  slightest  molestation ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
should  receive  every  attention  arnl  facility  on  the 
route  which  he  might  require.  I  told  him  that  no 
document  from  us  would  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  that,  to  put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  would  give  him  a  passport,  which  should  go  to  eve- 
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^y  object  in  detail,  and  that  we  \voul4  also  give  hirh 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  governors  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  states  through  which  he  would  pass, 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  if  he  found  that  they  would 
be  useful.  With  this  explanation  and  arrangement 
Mr.  Canning  was  satisfied. 

I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rose, 
senior,  and  of  my  answer,  relative  to  the  mission  of 
his  son  to  the  United  States.  Although  Mr.  Rose's 
letter  is  unofficial,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  near  connection  with  the  minister, 
and  station  in  the  government,  to  communicate  it. 

I  leave  this  to-morrow  to  meet  in  the  channel  the 
Augustus,  the  ship  in  which  I  propose  to  sail  with 
my  liimily  to  the  United  States.  She  has  left  this 
port,  and  is  on  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  where  she 
will  receive  us.  Mr.  Rose,  by  going  in  a  frigate, 
will  most  probably  arrive  before  me,  and  even  before 
Dr.  Bull  us.  It  is  important  that  you  should  possess 
all  the  information  which  I  can  give,  respecting  the 
business  in  which  I  have  been  lately  engaged  with 
Mr.  Canning,  and  of  Mr.  Rose's  mission,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  commit  to  him  this  letter  and  a  copy  of 
my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning,  as  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  and  I  have  done  of  our  joint  dispatch.  I  expect 
to  be  at  sea  in  a  week  from  this  date,  and  shall  proceed 
to  Washington  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  to  communicate  to  you  such  further 
information  as  I  may  have  relative  to  the  important 
concerns  of  our  country  in  which  I  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  respect. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

James  Madison^  Secretary  of  StaJe, 
Washington. 


Correspondence  between  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Rose. 

WASHINGTON, 

January  26,  1808. 

SIR, 

HAVING  had  the  honor  to  stale  to  you,  that 
I  am  expressly  precluded  by  my  instructions  from 
entering  upon  any  negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  difterences  arising  from  the  encounter  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Leopard,  and  the  frigate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chesapeake,  as  long  as  the  proclamation 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  2d  July, 
1807,  shall  be  in  force,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  such 
farther  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  condition, 
as  appears  to  me  calculated  to  place  the  motives  un- 
der which  it  has  been  enjoined  to  me  thus  to  bring 
it  forward  in  their  true  light. 

In  whatever  spirit  that  instrument  was  issued,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  it  has  been  productive  of 
considerable  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  interests  as 
confided  to  his  military  and  other  servants  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  honor  of  his  flag,  and  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  ministers  accredited  to  the  American 
government.  From  the  operation  of  this  proclama- 
tion have  unavoidably  resulted  effects  of  retaliation 
and  self-assumed  redress,  which  might  be  held  to 
affect  materially  the  question  of  the  reparation  due  to 
the  United  States,  especially  in  as  much  as  its  execu- 
tion has  been  persevered  in  after  the  knowledge  of  his 
majesty's  early,  unequivocal,  and  unsolicited  disa- 
\owal  of  the  unauthorized  act  of  admiral  Berkeley,  his 
disclaimer  of  the  pretension  exhibited  by  that  officer 
to  search  the  national  ships  of  a  friendly  power  for  de» 
serters,  and  the  assurances  of  prompt  and  effectual 
reparation,  all  communicated  without  loss  of  time,  to 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  his  majesty's  just  and  amicable 
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intentions.  But  his  majesty,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  irritation  which  was  excited,  and  the  misap- 
prehensions which  existed,  has  authorized  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  negotiation  upon  tl\e  sole  discontinuance 
of  measures  of  so  inimical  a  tendency. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  any  delay  which  may  have 
arisen  in  the  adjustment  of  the  present  differences,  is 
not  imputable  to  an  intention  of  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government:  on  the  contrary, 
its  anxiety  to  terminate  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  discussion  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to  both  na- 
tions, has  been  evinced  by  the  commimication  made 
by  Mr.  secretary  Canning,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  before 
that  minister  of  the  United  States  was  even  informed 
of  the  encounter,  and  now  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  has  dispatched  a  special  mission  to  this  coun* 
try  for  that  express  purpose. 

I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  anew  to  you,  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  my  instructions,  calculated 
as  they  are  to  insure  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the 
important  point  in  question,  and  to  remove  the  im- 
pressions  which  the  late  cause  of  difference  may  havQ 
excited  in  the  minds  of  this  nation,  that  I  am  autho- 
rized to  express  my  conviction,  that  they  are  such  as 
will  enable  me  to  terminate  the  nce^otiation  amicablv 
and  satisfactorily. 

Having  learnt  from  you,  sir,  that  it  is  solely  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  the  provisions  of  the  procla- 
mation are  now  enforced,  I  must  persuade  myself  that 
a  due  consideration  of  his  majesty's  conduct  in  this 
transaction,  will  remove  as  well  any  misapprehensions 
which  may  have  been  entertained  respecting  his  majes- 
ty's dispositions  towards  the  United  States,  as  the 
groimds  upon  which  that  enforcement  rests,  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
the  orders,  issued  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  navy, 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  16th  October,  1807,  afford 
ample  security  that  no  attempt  can  again  be  made  to 
assert  a  pretension,  which  his  majesty  from  the  first 
disavowed  ~ 
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I  may  add,  that  if  his  majest\'  has  not  commanded 
ii\e  to  enter  into  the  discusbion  of  the  other  causes  of 
complaint,  stated  to  arise  from  the  conduci  of  liis  na- 
val commanders  in  these  seas,  prior  to  the  encounter^ 
of  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake,  it  was  because  it 
has  been  deemed  improper  to  mingle  them,  whatever 
may  be  their  merits,  with  the  present  matter  so  much 
more  interesting  and  important  in  its  nature  ;  an 
opinion,  originally  and  distinctly  expressed  by  2^'h\ 
Monroe,  and  assented  to  by  Mr.  secretary  Canning. 
But  if  upon  this  more  recent  and  more  weighty  matter 
of  discussion,  upon  which  the  proclamation  mainly 
and  materially  rests,  his  majesty's  amicable  intentions 
are  unequivocally  evinced,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
no  hostile  disposition  can  be  supposed  to  exist  on  his 
part,  nor  can  any  views  be  attributed  to  his  govern- 
ment, such  as,  requiring  to  be  counteracted  by  mea- 
sures of  precaution',  could  be  deduced  from  transac- 
tions which  preceded  that  encounter. 

In  offering  these  elucidations,  I  shouki  observe, 
that  the  view  in  which  I  have  brought  forvvard  the 
preliminary,  which  I  have  specified,  is  neither  as  to 
demand  concession,  or  redress,  as  for  a  wrong  com- 
mitted  :  into  such,  the  claim  to  a  discontinuance  of 
hostile  provisions  cannot  be  construed ;  but  it  is  sim- 
ply to  require  a  cessation  of  enactments  injurious  in 
their  effects,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  especially  af- 
ter these  explanations,  must  evince  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity, under  w  hich  his  majesty  could  not  authorize  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  negotiation,  either  consist- 
ently with  his  own  honor,  or  with  any  well  founded 
expectation  of  the  renewal  or  duration  of  that  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  which  it  is 
equally  the  interest  of  both  to  foster,  and  to  amelio- 
rate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest  consideration,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 
rSignedJ  G.  H.  ROSE. 
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(COPY)  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATB, 

Marc/j  5,  1808. 

SIR, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  lay  be- 
fore the  president  your  letter  of  the  26th  January,  in 
which  you  state  that  you  are  "  expressly  precluded 
by  your  instructions  from  entering  upon  any  negotia- 
tion for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  arising  from 
the  encounter  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  the 
Leopard  and  the  frigate  of  the  United  States  the  Che^ 
sapeake,  as  long  as  the  proclamation  of  the  president 
of  the  2d  of  July,  1807,  shall  be  in  force." 

This  demand,  sir,  might  justly  suggest  the  siiijple 
answer,  that  before  the  proclamation  of  the  president 
could  become  a  subject  of  consideration,  satisfaction 
should  be  made  for  the  acknowledged  aggression 
which  preceded  it.  This  is  evidently  agreeable  to  the" 
order  of  time,  to  the  order  of  reason,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  to  the  order  of  usage  as  maintained  by  Great 
Britain,  whenever  in  analogous  cases,  she  has  been  tlie' 
complaining  party. 

But  as  you  have  subjoined  to  the  preliminary  de- 
mand, certain  explanations,  with  a  view  doubtless  to 
obviate  such  an  answer,  it  will  best  accord  with  the 
candor  of  the  president,  to  meet  them  with  such  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  subject  as  will  present  the  solid 
grounds  on  which  he  regards  such  a  demand  as  inad- 
missible. 

I  begin  with  the  occurrences  from  which  the  pro- 
clamation of  July  2d  resulted.  These  are  in  general 
terms  referred  to  by  the  instrument  itself.  A  more 
particular  notice  of  the  most  important  of  them,  will 
licre  be  in  place. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  habitual  but  minor  irregu- 
larities of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  mak- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  our  ports  subservient  to  the  an- 
noyance of  our  trade,  both  outward  and  inward,  a 
pjactice  not  only  contrary  to  the  principles  of  publi(^ 
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law,  but  expressly  contrary  to  British  ordinances  en- 
forced during  maritime  wars  to  which  she  bore  a  neu- 
tral  relation,  I  am  constrained,  unwelcome  as  the  task 
is,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  more  promi- 
nent instances. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1804,  the  British  frigate 
the  Cambrian,  with  other  cruizers  in  company,  enter- 
ed the  harbour  of  New  York.  The  commander, 
Capt.  Bradley,  in  violation  of  the  port  laws  relating  both 
to  health  and  revenue,  caused  a  merchant  vessel  just 
arrived,  and  confessedly  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  be  boarded  by 
persons  under  his  command,  who,  after  resisting  the 
officers  of  the  port  in  the  legal  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, actually  impressed  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
seamen  and  passengers  into  the  service  of  the  ships  of 
war.  On  an  appeal  to  his  voluntary  respect  for  the 
laws,  he  first  failed  to  give  up  the  offender  to  justice, 
and  finally  repelled  the  officer  charged  with  the  regu- 
lar process  for  the  purpose. 

This  procedure  was  not  only  a  flagrant  insult  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  but  an  infraction  of  its  neu- 
trality also,  which  did  not  permjt  a  belligerent  ship 
thus  to  augment  its  force  within  the  neutral  territory. 

To  finish  the  scene,  this  commander  went  so  far  as 
to  declare,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  him  commu- 
nicated to  this  government,  that  he  considered  his 
ship,  whilst  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  hav- 
ing dominion  around  her,  within  the  distance  of  her 
buoys. 

All  these  circumstances  were  duly  made  known  to 
the  British  government,  in  just  expectation  of  honor- 
able reparation.  None  has  ever  been  offered.  Capt. 
Bradley  was  advanced  from  his  frigate  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  the  line. 

At  a  subsequent  period  several  British  frigates  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Whitby,  of  the  Leander, 
pursuing  the  practice  of  vexing  the  inward  and  out- 
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uard  trade  oiutu  ports,  and  hovering  for  that  purpose 
about  the  entrance  of  that  of  New  York,  closed  a  se- 
ries  of  irregularities,  with  an  attempt  to  arrest  a  coast- 
ing vessel,  on  board  of  which  an  American  citizen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  which  entered  the  ves- 
sel whilst  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  blood  of  a  citizen  thus  murdered,  in  a  trade 
from  one  to  another  port  of  his  own  country,  and 
within  the  sanctuary  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  sensibility  of  the  public, 
and  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  case  was  presented  moreover 
to  that  government  by  this,  in  the  accent  which  it  re- 
quired ;  and  with  due  confidence  that  the  offender 
v.ould  receive  the  exemplary  punishment  which  he 
deserved.  That  there  might  be  no  failure  of  legal 
proof  of  a  fart  sufficiently  notorious  of  itself,  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses  to  establish  it  were  sent  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Captain  Whitby  was  notwithstanding  honorably 
acquitted  ;  no  animadversion  took  place  on  any  other 
officer  belonging  to  the  squadron  ;  nor  has  any  apo- 
logy or  explanation  been  made  since  the  trial  was 
over,  as  a  conciliatory  offering  to  the  disappointment 
of  this  country  at  such  a  result. 

A  case  of  another  character  occurred  in  the  month 
of  September,  1806.  The  Impetueux,  a  French 
ship  of  74  guns,  when  aground  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  and  there- 
fore visibly  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  and  hos- 
pitable protection  of  the  United  States,  was  fired  upon, 
boarded  and  burnt,  from  three  British  ships  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Douglass.  Having 
completed  this  outrage  on  the  sovereignty  and  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States,  the  British  commander 
felt  no  scruple  in  proceedJiig  thence  ijito  the  waters 
near  Norfolk,  nor  in  the  midst  of  the  hospitalities  en- 
joyed  by  him,  to  add  to  what  had  passed  a  refusal  to 
di'^charge  from  his  ships,  impressed  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  ifct  denied  to  be  such,  on  the  plea  tiiat 
the  government  of  i)ie  L'nited  Suites  had  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  demand  of  admiral  Berkeley,  certain 
seamen  alleged  to  be  British  deserters  ;  a  demand 
which  it  is  uellundeistood  your  government  disclaims 
any  right  to  make. 

It  would  be  very  superfluous  to  dv.ell  on  the  fea- 
tures which  mark  lliis  aggravated  insult.  But  1  must 
be  permitted  to  remind  you,  that  in  so  serious  a  light 
was  a  similar  violation  of  neutral  territory,  by  the  des- 
truction of  certain  French  ships  on  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, by  a  British  squadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Boscawan,  regirdcd  by  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain,  that  a  minister  extraordinary  was  dispatched, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  expiating  the  aggression 
on  the  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  power. 

Lastly  presents. itself,  the  attack  by  the  British  ship 
of  war  Leopard,  on  the  American  frigate  Chesa- 
peake ;  a  case  too  familiar  in  all  its  circumstances  to 
need  a  recital  of  any  part  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  conclusive  evidence  »vhich  this  event 
added  to  that  which  liiid  preceded,  of  the  uncontroul- 
ed  excesses  of  the  Briri;.li  naval  commanders,  in  in- 
sulting our  sovereignly,  and  abusing  our  hospitality, 
determined  the  j)resident  to  extend  to  all  British  arm- 
ed ships,  the  precaution  heretofore  applied  to  a  few 
Ijy  name,  of  interdicting  to  them  the  use  and  privi- 
lesfcs  of  our  harbours  and  waters. 

This  uasdont  by  his  proclamation  of  July  2,  1807, 
referring  to  the  series  of  occurrences,  ending  with  the 
aggression  en  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  as  the  consi- 
derations requiring  it.  And  if  the  apprehension  from 
the  licentious  spirit  of  the  British  naval  commanders, 
thus  developed  and  uncontrouled,  which  led  to  this 
measure  of  precaution,  could  need  other  justification 
than  was  aflTorded  by  what  had  passed,  it  would  be 
am|)ly  found  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  ship'j 
under  thp  command  of  the  same  captain  Douglass. 
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This  officer,  neither  admonislied  by  reflections  on 
the  crisis  produced  by  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
nor  controuled  by  respect  for  the  law  of  nations,  or 
the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not  cease  \vithin  our  waters 
to  bring  to,  by  firing  at  vessels  pursuing  their  regu- 
lar course  of  trade  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  which  had 
displayed  itself  in  the  recent  outrage  committed  on 
the  American  frigate,  he  not  only  indulged  himself 
in  hostile  threats,  and  indications  of  a  hostile  approach 
to  Norfolk,  but  actually  obstructed  our  citizens  in 
the  ordinary  communication  between  that  and  neigh- 
bouring places.  His  proceedings  constituted  in  fact, 
a  blockade  of  the  port,  and  as  real  an  invasion  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  force,  as  if 
troops  had  been  debarked,  and  the  town  besieged  on 
the  land  side. 

Was  it  possible  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation, 
who  felt  for  its  rights  and  its  honor,  to  do  less  than  in- 
terpose some  measure  of  precaution  at  least  against  the 
repetition  of  enormities  which  had  been  so  long  un- 
controuled,  by  the  government  whose  officers  had, 
committed  them,  and  which  had  at  last  taken  the  ex- 
orbitant shape  of  hostility  and  of  insult  seen  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate  Chesapeake  ?  Candour  will  pro- 
nounce that  less  could  not  be  done  ;  and  it  will  as  rea- 
dily admit  that  the  proclamation  comprising  that 
measure,  could  not  haA  e  breathed  a  more  temperate 
spirit,  nor  spoken  in  a  more  becoming  tone.  How 
far  it  has  received  from  those  whose  intrusions  it 
prohibited,  the  respect  due  to  the  national  authority, 
or  been  made  the  occasion  of  new  indignities,  needs 
no  explanation. 

The  president  having  interposed  this  precautionary 
interdict,  lost  no  time  in  instructing  the  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  United  States  to  represent  to  the 
British  government  the  signal  aggression  which  had 
been  committed  on  their  sovereignty  and  their  flag, 
and  to  require  the  satisfaction  due  for  it  ;  indulging 
ihe  expectation,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  at 
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-jnce  perceive  it  to  be  the  truest  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  the  strictest  justice,  to  offer  that  prompt  and  fall 
expiation  of  an  acknowledged  wrong,  which  would 
re-cstablisii  and  improve  both  in  factand  in  feeling,  the 
state  of  things  w  hich  it  had  violated. 

This  expectation  ^\■as  considered  as  not  only  hono- 
rable to  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty,  but  was  sup. 
ported  by  known  examples,  in  which,  being  tlie 
complaining  party,  he  had  required  and  obtained,  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  counter  complaints  whatever,  a 
precise  replacement  of  things,  in  every  practicable 
circumstance,  in  their  pre-existing  situation. 

Thus  in  the  year  1764,  Bermudians  and  other  Bri- 
tish subjects,  who  had  according  to  annual  custom, 
taken  possession  of  Turks  island  for  the  season  of 
making  salt,  having  been  forcibly  removed  with  their 
vessels  and  eifccts.by  a  French  detachment  from  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  to  which  Turks- island  was 
alleged  to  be  an  appurtenance,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his 
government,  demanded,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  vio- 
lence committed,  that  the  proceedings  should  be  dis- 
avowed, the  intention  of  acquiring  Turks-island  dis- 
claimed, orders  given  for  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  it  on  the  part  of  the  French,  every  thing  res- 
tored to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  th.»  time  of 
the  aggression,  and  reparation  made  of  the  damages 
which  any  British  subjects  should  be  found  to  have 
sustained,  according  to  an  estimation  to  be  settled  be- 
twcen  the  governors  of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 
A  compliance  with  the  whole  of  this  demand  \vas  the 
result. 

Again  :  In  the  year  1789,  certain  English  mcr- 
chants  having  opened  a  trade  at  Nootka  Sound,  on 
the  North-West  coast  of  America,  and  attempted  a 
settlement  at  that  place,  the  Spaniards  w  ho  had  long 
claimed  that  part  of  the  world  as  their  exclusive  pro- 
perty, dispatched  a  frigate  from  Mexico,  which  cap- 
tured two  English  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and 
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broke  up  the  settlemelit  on  the  coast.  The  Spanisl> 
government  was  the  first  to  complain,  in  this  case,  of 
the  intrusions  committed  by  the  British  merchants- 
The  British  government,  howevei-,  demanded  that 
iht  vessels  taken  by  the  Spanish  frigate  should  be  res- 
tored, and  adequate  satisfaction  granted,  previous  ta 
any  other  discussio?i. 

This  demand  prevailed  ;  the  Spanish  government 
agreeing  to  make  full  restoratiorj  of  the  captured  ^'es- 
sels,  and  to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  in  them 
for  the  losses  sustained.  They  restored  also  the 
}}uildings  and  tracts  of  land  of  which  the  British  sub- 
jects had  been  dispossessed.  The  British,  however, 
soon  gave  a  proof  of  the  little  value  they  set  ori  the 
possession,  by  a  voluntary  dereliction  under  v.hich  it 
has  since  remained. 

The  case  which  will  be  noted  last,  though  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  case  of  Nootka  Sound,  is  that  of  Falk- 
land's Islands.  These  islands  lie  about  one  hundred 
leagues  eastward  of  the  streights  of  Magellan.  The 
title  to  them  had  been  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
several  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  From, 
the  position  of  the  islands  and  other  circumstances, 
the  jjretension  of  Spain  bore  an  advantageous  compa- 
rison with  those  of  her  competitors.  In  the  year 
1770,  the  British  took  pofisession  of  Port  Egmont 
in  one  of  the  islands,  the  Spaniards  being  at  the  time 
in  possession  of  another  part,  and  protesting  against 
a  settlement  by  the  British.  The  protest  being  with- 
out effect,  ships  and  troops  were  sent  trom  Buenos- 
Ay  res  by  the  governor  of  that  place,  which  forcibly 
diijpossesscdand  drove  off  the  British  settlers. 

The  British  government  looking  entirely  to  the 
dispossession  by  force,  demanded  as  a  specific  condi- 
lion  of  preserving  harmony  bet^^'ecn  the  two  courts^ 
nor  only  the  disavowal  of  the  Spar.ish  proceedings, 
but  that  the  affairs  of  that  settlement  should  be  imme- 
«;iiately  restored  to  the  |>recise  state  in  which  they  were 
previous  to  the  ac-t  of  dispossession.     The   Spanish. 
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j^overnmcnt  made  some  difficulties  ;  requiring  parti- 
cularly a  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  conduct  of  her  officer  at  Falkland's  islands, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  gave  occasion  to  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Spanish  governor";  and  proposing  an 
adjusment  by  mutual  stipiUution  in  the  ordinary 
form. 

The  reply  was,  that  the  moderation  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  Iv.iving  limited  his  demand  to  the  smallest 
reparation  he  could  accept  for  the  injury  done,  nothing 
was  left  for  discussion  but  tlie  mode  of  carrying  the 
disavowal  and  restitution  into  execution  ;  reparation 
losing  its  'oahie  if  it  be  conditional,  and  to  be  obtained 
by  any  stipulation  whatever  from  the  party  injured. 

The  Spanish  go\ernment  yielded.  The  violent 
proceedings  of  its  officers  were  disavowed.  The  fort, 
the  port,  and  every  thing  else  were  agreed  to  be  imme- 
diately restored  to  the  precise  situation  which  had 
been  disturbed  ;  and  duplicates  of  orders  issued  for  the 
purpose  to  the  Spanish  officers,  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  British  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  Here  again  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  satisfac- 
tion having  been  made  for  the  forcible  dispossession, 
the  islands  lost  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British  government,  were  in  a  short  time  evacuated, 
and  port  Egmont  remains  with  every  other  part  of 
them  in  the  hands  of  Spain. 

Could  stronger  pledges  have  been  given  than  arc 
here  found,  that  an  honorable  and  instant  reparation 
would  be  made  in  a  case,  diffiL^ri ng  no  otherwise  from 
those  recited,  than  as  it  furnished  to  the  same  monarch 
of  a  great  nation,  an  opportimity  to  prove,  that  ad- 
hering; always  to  the  same  immutable  principle,  he  was 
as  ready  to  do  right  to  others,  as  to  require  it  for  him- 
self ?  ■ 

Returning  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  London,  I  am 
to  observe  that  the  president  thought  it  just  and  expe- 
dient to  insert  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  outrage  committed  on  the  American  fri- 
gate, a  security  against  the  future  practice  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  commanders,  in  impressing-  from  merchant 
vessels  bf  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas,  such  of 
their  crews  as  they  'might  undertake  to  denominate 
British  subjects. 

To  this  association  of  the  two  subjects,  the  presi- 
dent was  determined,  1st,  by  his  regarding  both  as 
resting  on  kindred  principles ;  the  immunity  of 
private  ships,  with  the  known  exceptions  made  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  being  as  well  established  as  that  of 
public  ships  ;  and  there  being  no  pretext  for  includ- 
ing in  these  exceptions  the  impressment  (if  it  could  be 
freed  from  its  enormous  and  notorious  abuses)  of  the 
subjects  of  a  belligerent  by  the  officers  of  that  belli- 
gerent. The  rights  of  a  belligerent  against  the  ships 
of  a  neutral  nation,  accrue  merely  from  the  relation  of 
the  neutral  to  the  other  belligerent,  as  in  conveying  to 
him  contraband  of  war,  or  in  supplying  a  blockaded 
port. 

The  claim  of  a  belligerent  to  search  for,  and  seize 
on  board  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  persons 
under  his  allegiance,  does  not  therefore  rest  on  any 
belligerent  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  on  a 
prerogative  derived  from  municipal  law;  and  involves 
the  extravagant  supposition,  that  one  nation  has  a 
right  to  execute  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases,  its  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  regulations,  on  board  the  ships  of 
another  nation  not  being  within  its  territorial  limits. 

The  president  was  led  to  the  same  determination, 
2dly,  by  his  desire  of  converting  a  particular  incident 
into  an  occasion  for  removing"  another  and  more 
extensive  source  of  danger  to  the  harmony  of  the  two 
countries  :  and  3dly,  by  his  persuasion,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  the  propositions  authorized  witli  this  viev/, 
\vould  not  fail  to  induce  the  ready  concurrence  of  his 
J3ritannic  majesty  ;  and  that  the  more  extensive  source 
of  irritation  and  perplexity  being  removed,  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  particular  incident  would  be 
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would  have  been  ihc  tendency  of  the  mode  for  which 
he  had  provided ;  nnd  he  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret 
that  the  door  w  as  shut  against  the  experiment,  by  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  Mr. 'Canning  to  admit  it  into 
discussion,  even  in  the  most  inlormal  manner,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  president  felt  the  g.  eater  regret,  as  the  step  he 
had  taken  towards  a  more  enlarged  and  lasting  ac- 
commodaiion,  became  thus  a  bar  to  the  adjustnient  of 
the  particular  and  recent  aggression  which  had  been 
committed  against  the  United  States.  He  found, 
however,  an  alleviation  in  the  signified  purpose  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  to  charge  with  this  adjustment  a 
special  mission  to  the  United  States,  w  hich,  restricted 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  from  which 
a  liberal  and  conciliatory  arrar.gement  of  one  great 
object  at  least  might  be  confidently  expected. 

In  this  confidence,  your  arrival  was  awaited  with 
e\ery  friendly  solicitude;  and  our  first  interview  hav- 
ing opened  the  way  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  cases  insisted  on  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  notw  ithstanding  the  strong  grounds  on  which 
they  had  been  united  by  the  president,  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted  diat  a  tender  of  the  satisfaction  claimed  by 
the  United  States  for  a  distinguished  and  an  acknow- 
ledged insult  by  one  of  his  officers,  would  immedi- 
ately follow. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  very  painful 
surprise  ihat  the  error  of  this  expectation  was  disco- 
vered. Instead  of  the  satislaction  due  from  the  ori- 
ginal aggressor,  it  was  announced  that  the  first  step 
towiirds  the  adjustm.ent  must  proceed  from  the  party 
injured;  and  your  letter  now  before  me,  formally  re- 
peats, that  as  long  as  the  proclamation  of  the  president 
which  issued  on  the  2d  July,  1807,  shall  be  in  force, 
it  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  negotiation 
even  on  the  subject  of  the  aggression  w  hich  preceded 
it;  in  other  words,  that  the  proclamation  must  be  put 
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out  offeree  before  an  adjustment  of  the  aggression 
can  betaken  into  discussion. 

In  explaining  the  grounds  of  this  extraordinary  de- 
mand, it  is  alleged  to  be  supported  by  tlie  conside- 
ration that  the  proceeding  and  pretension  of  the  offend- 
ing officer,  has  been  disavowed :  that  general  assur- 
ances are  given  of  a  disposition  and  intention  in  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  make  satisfaction;  that  a  special 
minister  was  dispatched  with  promptitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  eifcct  this  disposition:  and 
that  you  have  a  personal  conviction  that  the  particu- 
lar terms,  which  you  are  not  at  liberty  previously  to 
disclose,  will  be  deemed  by  the  United  States  satis- 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  disavowal  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  candor  and  amity  towards 
the  United  States,  and  as  some  presage  of  the  volun- 
tary reparation  which  it  implied  to  be  due.  But  the 
disavowal  can  be  the  less  confounded  with  the  repa- 
ration itself;  since  it  was  sufficie;nt!y  required  by  the 
respect  which  Great  Britain  owed  to  ner  own  honor ; 
it  being  impossible  that  an  enlightened  government, 
had  hostility  been  meditated,  v/ould  have  commenced 
it  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  existing  pro- 
fessions of  peace  and  friendship.  She  ov/ed  it  also  to 
consistency  with  the  disavowal  on  a  t^^rmer  occasion  in 
which  the  pretension  had  been  enforced  by  a  British 
squadron  against  the  sloop  of  war  Baltimore,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  finally  to  the  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
in  disclaiming  a  principle  which  would  expose  her 
superior  number  of  ships  of  war,  to  so  many  indig- 
nities from  inferior  navies. 

As  little  can  the  general  assurances  that  reparation 
would  be  made,  claim  a  return  which  could  properly 
follow  the  actual  reparation  only.  They  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  a  disposition,  or  at  most  a  pro- 
mise to  do  what  the  aggressor  may  deem  a  fulfilment 
of  his  obligation.     They  do  not  prove  even  a  dispo- 
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iition  tu  do  what  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  injured 
party,  Mho  cannot  have  less  than  an  euiiul  right  to 
decide  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  redress. 

In  dispatching  a  special  minister  for  tlie  i)urpose 
of  adjusting  the  difference,  the  United  States  ought 
cheerfully  to  acknowledge  all  the  proof  it  affords  on 
the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  of  his  pacific  viewj; 
towards  them,  and  of  his  respect  for  their  friendship. 
But  \\  hilst  they  could  not,  uiider  any  circumstances, 
allow  to  the  measure  more  than  a  certain  participation 
in  an  honorable  reparation,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  avowed  and  primary  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
substitute  for  the  more  extended  adjustnfent  proposed 
-by  the  United  States,  at  London,  a  separation  of  the 
subjects  as  preferred  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
you  well  know,  sir,  how  fully  this  object  was  accom- 
plished. 

With  respect  tothe  personal  conviction  v.hich  you 
have  expressed,  that  the  terms  which  yon  decline  to 
disclose  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  that  with  the  high- 
.est  respect  for  your  judgment  and  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  your  sincerity,  an  insuperable  objection 
manifestly  lies,  to  the  acceptance  of  a  personal  and 
unexplained  opinion,  in  place  of  a  disclosure  which 
would  enable  this  government  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment  in  a  case  affecting  so  essentially  its  honor 
and  its  rights.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
be  without  example;  and  there  can  be  no  hazard  ii» 
saying  that  one  will  never  be  afforded  by  a  govern- 
ment which  respects  itself  as  much  as  yours  justly 
does;  and  therefore  can  never  be  re::Sonably  exptcled 
from  one  which  respects  itself  as  much  as  this  has  a 
right  to  do. 

I  forbear,  sir,  to  enlarge  on  the  intrinsic  iticongruitN- 
of  the  expedient  proposed.  But  I  must  be  aiiowed 
to  remark,  as  an  additional  admoniiion  of  the  singular 
4nd  mortifying  perplexity  in  ^'.hich  a  ccmpliance 
•night  involve  the  president,  that  there  are  in  the  let- 
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ter  of  Mr.  Canning,  communicating  to  Mr.  Monroe 
the  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  pregnant 
indications  that  other  questions  and  conditions  may 
have  been  contemplated  which  would  be  found  utter- 
ly irreconcileable  with  the  sentiments  of  this  nation. 

If  neither  any  nor  all  of  these  considerations  can 
sustain  the  preliminary  demand  made  in  your  com- 
munication, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  de- 
mand rests  with  greater  advantage  on  the  more  pre- 
cise ground  on  which  you  finally  seem  to  place  it. 

The  proclamation  is  considered  as  a  hostile  ^mea- 
sure, and  a  discontinuance  of  it  as  due  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  aggression  which  led  to  it. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  that  the  proclamati- 
on, as  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  was  produced  by  a 
train  of  occurrences  terminating  in  the  attack  on  the 
American  frigate,  and  not  by  this  last  alone.  To  a 
demand  therefore  that  the  proclamation  be  revoked, 
it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  oppose  a  demand  that  re- 
dress be  first  given  for  the  numerous  irregularities 
•which  preceded  the  aggression  on  the  American  fri- 
gate, as  well  as  for  this  particular  aggression,  and  that 
effectual  controul  be  interposed  against  repetitions  of 
them.  And  as  no  such  redress  has  been  given  for 
the  past,  notv/ithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  which 
has  taken  place,  nor  any  such  security  for  the  future, 
iiotwithstanding  the  undiminished  reasonableness  of 
it,  it  follows,  that  a  continuance  of  the  proclamation 
would  be  consistent  with  an  entire  discontinuance  of 
one  only  of  the  occurrences  from  which  it  proceeded. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  avail  the  argument  of  this 
"view  of  the  case,  although  of  itself  entirely  conclu- 
sive. Had  the  proclamation  been  founded  on  the  sin- 
gle aggression  committed  on  the  Chesapeake,  and 
were  it  admitted  that  the  discontinuance  of  that  ag- 
gression merely,  gave  a  claim  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  proclamation,  the  claim  would  be  defeated  by 
the  incontestible  fact,  that  that  aggression  has  not 
been  discontiiHied.  It  has  never  ceased  to  exist  ; 
and  is  in  existence  at  tliis  moment.     Need  i  remind 
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you,  sir,  that  the  seizure  and  asportation  of  the  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake,  enter- 
ed into  the  very  essence  of  that  aggression,  that  with 
an  exception  of  the  victim  to  a  trial  forbidden  by  the 
most  solemn  considerations,  and  greatly  aggravating 
the  guilt  of  its  author,  the  seamen  in  question  are 
still  retained,  and  consequently  that  the  aggression, 
if  in  no  other  respect,  is  by  that  act  alone  continued 
and  in  force  ? 

If  the  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  subject 
have  the  justness  w  hich  they  claim,  they  will  have 
shewn  that  on  no  ground  whatever  can  an  annulment 
of  the  proclamation  of  July  2d,  be  reasonably  requi- 
red, as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiation  with  which 
you  are  charged.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly  results, 
from  a  recurrence  to  the  causes  and  object  of  the  pro- 
clamation, that,  as  was  at  first  intimated,  the  strong- 
est sanctions  of  Great-Britain  herself,  would  support 
the  demand,  that  previous  to  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
clamation, due  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  U- 
nited  States  ;  that  this  satisfaction  ought  to  extend  to 
all  the  wrongs  which  preceded  and  produced  that  act; 
and  that  even  limiting  the  merits  of  the  question  to 
the  single  relation  of  the  proclamation  to  the  wrong 
committed  in  the  attack  on  the  American  frigate,  and 
deciding  the  question  on  the  principle  that  a  disconti- 
nuance of  the  latter  required  of  right  a  discontinuance 
of  the  former,  nothing  appears  that  does  not  leave 
such  a  preliminary  destitute  of  every  foundation  which 
could  be  assumed  for  it. 

With  a  right  to  draw  this  conclusion,  the  presi- 
dent might  have  instructed  me  to  close  this  comnui- 
nicaKon,  with  the  reply  stated  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
and  perhaps  in  taking  this  courbc,  he  would  only  have 
consulted  a  sensibility,  to  which  most  governments 
would,  in  such  a  case,  have  yielded.  But  adhering 
to  the  moderation  by  which  he  has  been  in\  ariably 
guided,  and  anxious  to  rescue  the  two  nations  from 
the  circumstances,  under  which  an  abortive  issue  to 
your  mission,  necessaiily  places  them,  he  has  autho- 
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ri'zed  r.ie,  in  the  event  of  your  disclosing  the  terms  of 
reparation  vvliich  you  believe  will  be  satisfactory,  and 
on  its  appearing  that  they  are  so,  to  coneider  this  evi- 
dence of  thejustice  of  his  Britannic  majesty  as  a  pledge 
for  an  effectual  interposition  with  respect  to  all  the 
abuses  against  a  recurrence  of  which  the  proclamation 
Was  meant  to  provide,  and  to  proceed  to  concert  with 
you,  a  revocation  of  that  act,  bearing,  the  same  date 
with  the  act  of  reparation  to  which  the  United  States 
are  entitled. 

I  am  not  unaware,  sir,  that  according  to  the  view 
\vhic]i  you  appear  to  have  taken  of  your  instructions, 
s;'jch  a  course  of  proceeding  has  not  been  contemplat- 
ed by  them.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  a  re- 
examination, in  the  spirit  in  which  I  am  well  persuad- 
ed it  will  be  made,  may  discover  them  to  be  not  inflex- 
ible to  a  proposition,  hi  so  high  a  degree,  liberal  and 
conciliatory.  In  every  event  the  president  will  have 
manifested  his  willingness  to  meet  your  govern- 
ment on  a  ground  of  accommodation,  which  spares 
to  its  feelings,  howeyer  misapplied  he  may  deem  them, 
every  concession  not  essentially  due  to  those  which 
must  be  equally  respected  ;.  and  consequently  will 
liave  demonstrated  that  the  very  ineligible  posture 
given  to  so  im.portant  a  subject  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  by  the  unsuccesful  termination  of  your 
mission,  can  be  referred  to  no  other  source,  than  the 
rigorous  restrictions  under  which  it  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

I  make  no  apology,  sir,  for  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  date  of  your  letter  and  that  under  which  I 
VkTJ'ic.  It  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  your  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  to  v/hich  the  delay  is  to  be  as- 
cribed . 

With  high  consideration  and  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
You  most  obedient  servunt, 
fSigJiedJ  JAMES  MADISON. 

Ciiio^GE  hi.  Rose,  esquire^ 

His  Britannic  majesty's  ininister^  iP'c. 
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WASHINGTON,  March  17,  1808. 
SIR, 

BEING  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  his  majesty's  anxiety,  that  lull  effect  should  be  giv- 
en to  those  views  ol  justice  and  moderation,  by  which 
his  conduct  has  been  regulated  through  the  whole  of 
the  unfortunate  transaction  w  hence  the  present  differ- 
ences have  arisen ;  and  of  the  disappointment  of 
which  he  would  learn  the  frustration  of  his  just  and 
equitable  purposes;  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  address  to  me  on  the  5th  instant,  to  apply 
anew  to  this  matter  the  most  ample  and  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  with  the  most  painful  sensations  of 
regret  that  I  find  myself  on  the  result  of  it,  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  to  enter  into  the  terms  of  nego- 
tiation, which  by. direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  you  therein  offer.  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self competent,  in  the  present  instance,  to  depart  from 
those  instructions,  which  i  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
26th  of  January  last,  and  which  preclude  me  from  ac- 
ceding to  the  condition  thus  proposed.  I  should  add, 
that  I  am  absolutely  prohibited  from  entering  upon 
matters  unconnected  w  ith  the  specific  object  I  am  au- 
thorized to  discuss,  much  less  can  I  thus  give  any 
pledge  concerning  thtm.  The  condition  suggested, 
moreover,  leads  to  the  direct  inference,  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  the 
2d  of  July,  1807,  is  maintained  either  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  reparation  for  the  time  being,  or  as  a  compul- 
sion to  make  it. 

It  is  w  uh  the  more  profound  regret  that  I  feel  mv- 
self  under  the  necessity  of  dcclarinp;,  that  I  am  unable 
to  act  upon  the  terms  thus  proposed,  as  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  in  conformity  to  my  instruc- 
tions, that  on  the  rejection  of  the  demand  stated  in  my 
former  letter,  on  the  part  of  his  m  ijesty,  mv  mission 
is  terminated.  And  as  his  majesty's  e^overnment  in 
providiiig  me  w  iih  ih.o.se  instructions,  did  not  conceive 
Uiat  afier  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  respecting 
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government,  the  state  of  any  transactions  pending  or 
unterminated  between  the  two  nations  could  justify 
the  perseverance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  president's 
proclamation,  I  can  exercise  no  discretion  on  this 
point. 

As  on  a  former  occasion  I  detailed,  though  mi- 
nutely, the  motives  for  that  demand  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  which  I  with  so  much  concern  learn  to  be 
deemed  inadmissible  by  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I  should  here  abstain  from  an  exposition  of 
them,  which  visibly  can  have  no  further  effect  upon 
the  negotiation,  if  I  did  not  deem  it  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  left  under  any  misapprehension  which 
I  mis:ht  be  able  to  remove.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  a 
short  review  of  the  transaction,  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  discussions,  in  order  the  more  correctly  to 
determine  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which 
that  demand  is  made. 

Certain  deserters  from  his  majesty's  navy,  many  of 
them  his  natural  born  subjects,  having  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  were  repeatedly  and 
fruitlessly  demanded  by  the  British  officers,  of  the  re- 
cruiting officers  of  the  United  States,  but  were  re- 
tained in  their  new  service.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety that  several  of  these  deserters  were  on  board  the 
frigate  of  the  United  States  the  Chesapeake,  they 
Mere  demanded  of  that  frigate  on  the  high  seas  by  his 
majesty's  ship  Leopard,  and  all  knowledge  of  their 
presence  on  board  being  denied,  she  \\'  -s  attacked  and 
four  of  them,  one  avowedly  a  native  Englishman, 
were  taken  out  of  her.  Without  being  deterred  by 
the  consideration  of  how  tar  circumstances  hostile  m 
their  nature  had  provoked,  though  they  undoubtedly 
by  no  meansjustified  this  act  of  the  Bricish  ofiiccr,  his 
majesty's  government  directed,  that  a  positive  disa- 
vowal of  the  right  of  search  asserted  in  this  case,  and 
of  the  act  of  the  British  officer  ai^  being  unauthorized, 
and  a  promise  of  reparation,  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Amcricanminlstcr  in  London,   before   he  had  made 
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any  representation  by  order  of  the  United  States. 
This  disavowal  made  on  the  2d  of  August  last,  was 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  government,  before  the  6th 
of  that  month.  But  before  Mr.  Monroe  had  received 
his  orders  to  demand  reparation,  his  majesty  learnt, 
%vith  \vhat  surprise  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon,  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States  had  interdicted  by 
proclamation  bearing  date  the  2d  of  July,  1807,  the 
entry  of  all  their  ports  to  the  whole  of  his  navy.  This 
surprise  was  certainly  increased,  ^hen  in  the  letter 
delivered  by  that  minister  to  require  redress  for  the 
M  rong,  although  it  went  into  details  unconnected  with 
it,  not  only  no  concern  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  at  having  felt  themselves  compel- 
led to  enact  measures  of  so  much  injury  and  indigni- 
ty tovvards  a  friendly  power,  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  causes  of  such  measures  being  resorted  to,  or 
even  of  the  fact  of'their  having  been  adopted.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  embarrassment  arising  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  insufficiency  of  the  explanations 
subsequently  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  the  introduction 
of  a  subject  foreign  to  that  of  the  complaint  became 
the  main  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  London.  When  I  had  the  ho- 
nor to  open  the  negotiation  with  you,  sir,  as  I  had 
learnt  that  the  president's  proclamation  was  still  in 
force,  it  became  my  duty,  conformably  to  my  in- 
structions, to  require  its  recall  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  discussion  :  had  it  not  been  in  force,  I  vras 
not  ordered  to  have  taken  it  into  consideration  in  the 
adjustment  of  reparation,  and  it  was  considered  as 
hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  have  been  recalled 
immediately  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  majest}''s  dis- 
avowal of  die  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake,  as  an  un- 
authorized act.  But  his  majesty  could  not  suffer  the 
nigoriation  to  be  carried  on,  on  his  behalf,  under  an 
in'erdict,  which  even  if  justifiable  in  the  first  moment 
of  irritr.tion,  cannot  be  continued  after  the  declaration 
of  his  majesty's  sentiments  upon  the  transaction,  ex- 
cept  in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 
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It  might  have  been  fairly  contended  that  in  the 
first  instance,  the  exercise  of  such  an  act  of  power, 
before  reparation  was  refused  or  unduly  protracted, 
was  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  essence  of 
pacific   negotiation,  and  with  a  demand  of  redress 
through  that  channel;  but  such  have  been  his  majes- 
ty's conciliatory  views,  that   this  argument  has  not 
been  insisted  on,  although  it  might  now  be  the  more 
forcibly  urged,  as  it  appears  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  from  the  first  sensible,  that, 
even  had  the  hostility  been  meditated  by  the  British 
government,  it  would  not  have  commenced  it  in  such 
a  manner.     But  the  exception  taken,  is  to  the  enforce- 
m'^ni;   continued  up  to  the  present  time,  of  measures 
highly  unfriendly  in  their  tendency,  persisted  in,  not 
only  after  the  disavowal  in  question  ;  the  promise  of 
the  proficr  of  suitable   reparation ;  and  the  renewed 
assurances  of  his  majesty's  amicable  disposition,  but 
after  security  has  been  given  in  a  public  instrument 
bearing  date  the  16th  of  October,  1807,  that  the  claim 
to  the  seizure  of  deserters  from  the  national  ships  of 
other  povv-ers,   cannot  again  be  brought  forward  by 
his  majesty's  naval  officers;    it  is  unnecessary   to 
dwell  upon  the  injury  and  indignity  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty's service  is  exposed,  both  as  touching  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  correspondents  of  his  agents  and 
accredited  ministers  in  the  United  States,  or  as  result- 
ing from  a  measure  which  in  time  of  war,  excludes 
the  Vt^hole  of  his  navy  from  all  their  ports,  which  ports 
ai-e  completely  open  to  the  fleets  of  Iiis  enemies  :   it 
will  be  s'lilicient  to  observe,  that  even  where  exejnp- 
tions  from  it  are  granted,  they  are  made  subject  to 
such  conditions,   that  of  the  three  last  British  ships 
of  war,  v.'hich  have  entered  these  ports  upon  jiublic 
business,  two  of  them,  his  majesty's  ship  Statira  hav- 
ing en  board  a  minister  sent  out  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  present  differences,  and  a  schooner  bearing  dis- 
patches, in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  procure 
pilotp,  were  obliged  to  enter  these  waters  without 
such  assistance,  and  were  exposed  to  considerable 
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danger.  Great  Britain,  by  the  forms  established, 
could  repair  the  wrong  committed,  even  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  States,  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
channel  of  negotiation;  yet  she  avowed  distinctly, 
that  a  wrong  was  committed,  and  that  she  was  ready 
to  make  reparation  for  it;  it  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
tended that  the  unavoidable  delay  of  actual  reparation 
subjected  her  to  the  imputation  of  persisting  in  an 
aggression,  which  was  disclaimed  from  the  lirst;  if 
this  is  true,  however  much  she  will  regret  any  im- 
pediment in  the  adjustment  of  a  difference,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  a  nation  are  so  materially  interested; 
can  she  consistently  with  a  due  care  of  her  own  honor 
and  interests,  allow  it  to  be  concluded  on  her  part, 
under  an  adherence  to  a  conduct,  which  has  a  decided 
character  of  enmity  in  the  proceedings  held  towards 
her  by  the  other  party. 

I  know  not  in  what  view  the  perseverance  in  the  pre- 
sident's proclamation  up  to  this  moment  can  be  consi- 
dered, but  in  that  of  a  measure  of  retaliation;  or  of  self- 
assumed  reparation  ;  or  a  measure  intended  to  compel 
reparation ;  unless  it  be  that  which,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand, you  define  it  it  to  be,  a  measure  of  precaution. 

If,  when  a  wrong  is  committed,  retaliation  is  in- 
stantly resorted  to  by  the  injured  party,  the  door  to 
pacific  adjustment  is  closed,  and  the  means  of  concili- 
ation are  precluded.  The  right  to  demand  reparation 
is  incompatible  with  the  assumption  of  it.  When 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  they  are  so 
far  on  a  footino:,  and  as  such  thev  mav  treat ;  but  a 
party  disclaiming  every  unfriendly  intention,  and 
giving  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  amicable  disposition, 
cannot  be  expected  to  treat  with  another  whose  con- 
duct towards  it  has  the  direct  effects  of  actual  hostility. 
If  then  the  enforcement  of  the  president's  proclamation, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  is  a  measure  of  self-assum- 
ed reparation,  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and 
fact  of  amicable  negotiation  :  if  it  is  a  measure  to 
•  om;:cl  reparation  it  is  cquallv  so  :  and  bv  the  per- 
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severance  in  it  Great  Britain  is  dispensed  with  the 
duty  of  proffering  rt  dress.  But,  if  it  is  a  measure  of 
precaution,  in  order  to  secure  reparation,  or  in  order  to 
compel  it,  it  falls  under  the  objections  I  have  just  stat- 
ed. If  it  is  a  precaution  adopted  as  a  guard  against 
acts  of  ^  iolenct  apprehended  on  the  part  of  his  majes- 
ty's naval  officers,  it  surely  cannot  be  considered  as 
being  as  effectual  a  security  as  that  arising  from  the 
rene-Acd  assurances  of  his  majesty's  friendly  disposi- 
tion, which  imply  a  due  observance  of  the  rights  of 
nations  with  which  Great  Britain  is  in  amityj  by  all 
persons  holding  authority  under  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  from  the  disavowal  of  the  pretension  of  the 
search  of  national  ships;  and  from  the  further  assurance 
of  that  disavowal  given  in  his  majesty's  proclamation 
of  the  16th  of  October  last :  neither  under  these  con- 
current circumstances  can  the  plea  of  necessity  be 
maintained  ;  and  if  such  a  proceeding  has  not  the 
plea  of  necessity,  it  assumes  the  character  of  aggres- 
sion. If  these  concurrent  securities  against  such  an 
apprehension  have  any  value,  the  necessity  no  longer 
exists  :  ii"  they  are  of  no  value,  negotiation  cannot  be 
attempted,  as  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
mufiial  confidence  of  the  t\vo  parties,  would  be  wholly 
wanting. 

From  the  moment  after  the  unfortunate  aflair  of  the 
Chesapeake,  that  his  majesty's  naval  commanders  in 
these  waters  had  ascertained  that  they  w^ere  safe  from 
the  effervescence  of  that  popular  fury,  and  under 
which  the  most  glaring  outrages  were  committed,  and 
by  w  hich  they  were  very  naturally  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  objects  of  particular  hostility,  and 
that  a  state  of  war  against  them,  requiring  precautions 
on  their  part,  had  commenced,  no  conduct  has  been 
imputed  to  them,  w:nch  could  vindicate  the  nccessi^ 
ty  of  maintaining  in  force  the  president's  proclama- 
tion. Since  that  tmie  such  of  those  officers  as  have 
bceii  neccb^iitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  war  to 
remain  in  thcjee  waters,  have  held  no  communication 
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with  the  shore,  except  in  an  instance  too  trifling  to 
dwell  upon,  and  instantly  disavowed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  ;  and  they  have  acquiesced  quietly  in  vari- 
ous privations,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  service  they 
were  upon,  and  in  consequence  of  an  interdict,  which 
had  they  been  regardless  of  their  duties  towards  a 
state  in  amity  with  their  sovereign,  and  had  they  not 
carefully  repressed  the  feelings  its  tone  and  language 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  provoke  in  them,  would  have 
rather  excited,  than  have  averted  the  evils  it  was  stat- 
ed to  be  intended  to  prevent ;  were  they  regardful  of 
these  duties,  it  was  unnecessary.  Had  they  felt 
themselves  obliged  completely  to  evacuate  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  especially  whilst  an  enemy's 
squadron  was  harbored  in  them,  they  could  have  done 
it  ;  but  under  the  admission  of  hostile  compulsion, 
and  under  such  compulsion,  carried  into  full  effect, 
his  majesty  could  not  have  dissembled  the  extent  of 
the  injury  received. 

In  the  several  cases  adduced,  in  w  hich  Great  Bri- 
tain required  certain  preliminaries,  previously  to  en- 
tering into  negotiation,  she  regulated  her  conduct  by 
the  same  principles  to  which  she  now  adheres,  a.:d 
refused,  whilst  no  hostility  was  exiiiljited  on  her  part, 
to  treat  with  powers,  whose  proceedings  dt  noted  it 
towards  her  ;  and  who  maintained  thei'-  right  in  what 
they  had  assumed. 

From  the  considerations  thus  oflfered,  I  trust  that 
neither  the  order  of  reason  or  that  of  usage  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  demand  I  have  urged,  nor  am  I 
aware  how  the  order  of  time  opposes  the  revocation  in 
the  first  instance  of  that  act,  which  affects  injuriously 
one  of  the  parties  and  is  still  avowed  by  tiie  other. 

The  subject  is  thus  presented  to  you,  sir,  in  die 
light  which  it  was  natural  that  it  should  offer  irself  to 
his  majesty's  government.  It  certainly  conceived 
the  president's  proclamation  to  rest  chiefly,  and  most 
materially  upon  tliC  attack  made  upon  'he  frigate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chesapeake,  by  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Leopard,  although  other  topics  Avere  adduc- 
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ed  as  accessories.  In  this  apprehension  it  may  be 
held  to  have  been  sufficiently  warranted,  by  the  pre- 
cise lime  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  issued,  and  by  its  whole  context,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  impulse  under  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  appears  to  have  been  so  sudden  as  to  have  pre- 
cluded a  due  examination  of  all  the  grounds  of  alle- 
gation contained  in  it.  Add  here  I  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure )-ou,  that  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
thill  instrument,  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  me, 
if  I  could  feel  myself  justified  in  expressing  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  any  degree  of  coincidence  with 
the  opinions  you  have  announced,  or  when  thus  ap- 
peiiled  to,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment,  I  could  dissemble  the  extreme 
surprise  experienced  by  Great-Britain,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  friendly  nation,  even  before  an  amica- 
ble demand  of  reparation  was  made,  and  yet  mean- 
ing to  make  that  demand,  should  have  issued  an  edict 
directing  measures  of  injury  very  disproportionate  to 
what  it  knew  was  an  unauthorized  oflence,  and  both  in 
its  terms  and  its  purport  so  injurious  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  that  demand  was  to  be  addressed,  and 
tending  to  call  forth  in  both  nations,  thefeehngs  under 
Avhich  a  friendly  adjustment  would  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult. But  if,  as  I  learn  from  you,  sir,  ihe  proclama- 
tion rests  substantially  on  other  causes,  it  is  then  pe- 
culiarly  to  l:>e  regretted,  that,  together  with  the  de- 
mand for  redress  made  in  September  last,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  did  not  think  fit  to  offer  a 
negotiation,  or  an  explanation  of  so  momentous  a 
measure,  or  to  declare  that  its  recall  must  be  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  adjustment  of  other  alleged 
wrongs.  Neither  did  it  think  it  necessary  to  return 
any  answer  to  the  remonstrance  given  in  by  his  ma- 
jesty's envoy  at  Washington,  on  the  13th  July,  1807^ 
in  which  he  represented  "  that  he  considered  that 
**  interdiction  to  be  so  unfriendly  in  its  object,  and 
*'  so  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  his  majesty's 
"  interests,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
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"  ing  the  most  sincere  regret  that  it  ever  should  liave 
"  been  issued,  and  most  earnestly  deprecating  its  bc- 
'*  ing  enforced. " 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  circumstance  of  so 
great  weight  could  be  overlooked  by  his  majesty's 
government,   in  determining  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  held  in  the  negotiation  :  and  as  little  could  it  be 
expected  to  pass  k  over,  \\hen  on  the  failure  of  the 
discussion  with  Mr.  Monroe,  it  directed  a  special 
mission  to  be  sent  to  the  United  Suites.     It  had  the 
less  reason  to  imagine  that  any  other  grievances  could 
be  connected  with  that  for  the  adjustment  of  which  I 
am  empowered  to  negotiate,  as  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Canning  of  the  29ih  of  July  last,  had 
stated  with  respect  to  other  subjects  of  remonstrance, 
that  it  was  improper  to  mingle  them  with  the  present 
more  serious  cause  of  complaint ;  an  opinion  to  which 
Mr  Canning  declared  his  perfect  assent  in  his  letter 
to  that  minister  of  the  2d  of  the  subsequent  month ; 
so  that  this  act  was  left  as  single  and  distinct,  to  be 
singly  and  distinctly  considered.     His  majesty's  go- 
vernment, therefore,  could  not  consistently  with  any 
view  of  the  subject  then  before  it,  or  indeed  with  the 
just  object  of  my  mission,  direct  or  empower  me  to 
enter  upon  matters  not  connected  widi  that  of  the 
Chesapeake  :  and  they  could  with  the  less  propriety 
do  it,  as  in  order  to  render  the  adjustm.ent  of  differ- 
ences of  such  a  nature,  the  more  easy  and  the  more 
conspicuous,  the  ministers  charged  especially  with 
such  offices  have  been,  with  few  if  any  exceptions, 
restricted  to  the  precise  affair  to  be  negotiated,  \yith 
respect  therefore  to  those  other  causes  of  comprint, 
upon  which  you  inform  me  that  the  president's  pro- 
clamation rests,  I  cannot  be  furnished  with  docu- 
ments enabling  me  either  to  admit  or  to  controvert 
those  statements  of  grievance,  foreign  to  the  attack 
upon  that  ship,  contained  in  your  letter,  or  authorized 
to  discuss  the  matters  themselves.     I  shall  therefore 
not  allow  myself  to  offer  such  comments  as  my  per- 
-lonal  knowledge  of  some  of  those  transactions  sug- 
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gest  to  me,  although  their  tendency  would  materialfy 
affect  both  the  marked  manner  in  which  those  trans- 
actions are  pourtraycd,  and  the  disadvantageous  lights 
in  which  his  majesty's  government  is  represented  to 
have  acted  respecting  them.  I  am  moreover  led  to 
the  persuasion  that  my  government  will  be  the  morq 
easily  able  to  rescue  itself  from  inculpation,  by  the 
inference  arising  from  passages  in  Mr.  Monroe's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  secretary  Canning,  of  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  that  the  differences  unhappily  existing  be- 
tween the  two  nations  were  in  a  train  of  adjustment. 

If  his  majesty  has  not  permitted  me  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  the  search  of  neutral  merchant  ships 
for  British  seamen,  together  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  amount  of  reparation  for  the  attack  upon  the  Chc- 
j.upeake;  it  was  no  wise  with  a  view  of  precluding  the 
further  agitation  of  that  question  at  a  suitable  time; 
but  it  was  that  the  negotiation  might  be  relieved  from 
the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  connection  of  the 
present  matter  with  the  one  so  foreign  to  it,  and,  as  it 
Avas  but  too  well  known,  so  difficult  to  be  adjusted, 
of  aright  distinctly  disclaimed,  with  one  which  Great 
Britain  has  at  all  times  asserted  of  enforcing  her  claim 
to  the  services  of  her  natural  born  subjects,  when 
found  on  board  merchant  vessels  of  other  nations  ;  a 
claim  which  she  founds  in  that  principle  of  univefsal 
law,  which  gives  to  the  state  the  right  of  requiring  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  her  native  citizens.  The  recur- 
rence, therefore,  to  that  course  of  negotiation,  which 
had  been  originally  settled  between  Mr.  secretary 
Canning  and  Mr.  Monroe,  and  which  had  been  alone 
broken  in  upon  by  the  orders  subsequently  received 
by  that  minister,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  resump- 
tion of  that  course  of  things  which  Great  Britain  stre- 
nuously contended  there  was  no  ground  to  depart  from. 
I  may  observe,  that  this  purpose  might  have  been  ef- 
fected without  the  intervention  of  a  special  minister. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  sir,  that  in  our  first 
interview,  I  stated  the  condition,  which  makes  the 
subject  ot  the  present  letter,  before  I  was  informed 
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bv  you,  that  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  would 
consent  to  the  separation  of  the  two  subjects. 

I  had  trusted  that  the  exposition,  which  I  added  in 
my  letter  of  the  26th  of  January  to  the  verbal  expla- 
nation I  had  before  offered,  of  the  grounds  of  his  ma- 
jesty's demand,  was  both  in  its  purport,  and  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  such  as  to  prevent  a 
suspicion  that  they  wqtc  in  their  intention  derogatory 
to  the  honor,  or  calculated  to  wound  the  just  sensibi- 
lity of  this  nation.  I  may  add  that  such  a  supposition 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  various  ostensible 
and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  majesty's  good 
faith  and  anxiety,  that  this  transaction  should  be 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination,  which  were  ex- 
hibited even  prior  to  any  remonstrances  on  the  part, 
or  by  oixler  of  this  government.  The  oi];ier  topics 
which  I  felt  myself  authorized  to  advance  in  that  let- 
ter, in  illustration  of  that  amicable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  were  brought  forward  from  the  con- 
viction I  entertained  ihat  th^y  must  be  of  a  nature  to 
be  satisfactory  to  this  government,  and  therefore,  such 
as  it  was  particularly  my  duty  to  enforce;  but  not 
with  a  view  to  rest  upon  them  the  right  to  advance  the 
claim  which  I  have  stated. 

I  may  here  remark,  it  is  obvious  that  far  from  re- 
quiring that  the  first  steps  towards  an  arranj^emeut  of 
reparation  should  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  has  already  made  them  openly  and  distinctly: 
they  are  indubitable  testimonies  to  the  respect  borne 
and  decidedly  marked  by  Great  Britain,  to  the  ties  of 
amity  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  and  of  her 
cordial  desire  to  maintain  them  unimpaired;  and  as 
such  alone  they  m  ere  urged. 

As  his  majesty  would  have  derived  sincere  satisfac- 
tion from  the  e\  idence  of  corresponding  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  so  it  would  be  the  more 
painful  tometodwtU  upon  a  series  of  insults  and 
menaces  ^vhich,  without  any  provocation  of  warlike 
])reparation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  for 
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inonilis  accuiiiuiated  upon  her  through  the  U.  States, 
and  but  too  frequently  from  quarters  whose  authority 
necessarily  and  powerfully  commanded  attention. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  aj:;ola£;izc  for  adverting  to  an 
incidental  expression  in  }  our  letter,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  right  to  remove  any  ambiguity  respecting  th^-i  nature 
of  the  claim  which  Great  Britain  maintained  to  her 
seamen,  native  citizens  of  the  realm,  who  have  de- 
serted from  her  service  to  that  of  other  powers :  it  is, 
that  on  demand  they  shall  be  discharged  forthwith^ 
and  consequently  they  shall  instantly  be  freed  from 
their  newly  contracted  obligations. 

Before  T  close  this  letter,  allow  me  to  state  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  transmit  to  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  the  exposition  contained  in  your 
!ctter  of  tl^  5th  instant,  of  the  various  demands  on  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  the 
complaint  is  made,  that  satisfaction  has  not  been  afford- 
ed to  the  United  States,  and  on  which  conjoindy  with 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  you  inform  me  that  the 
j)roclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
the  second  of  July,  1807,  is  founded.  L  will  be  for 
his  majesty's  government  to  determine,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  any  and  what  obligations  re- 
main to  be  fulfilled  by  her.  Whether  any  denial,  or 
such  protraction  of  redress  have  occurred  on  hen- 
part,  as  to  render  necessary  or  justifiable  the  perse- 
verance in  an  edict,  which,  when  not  necessary  or 
justifiable,  assumes  a  character  of  aggression;  and 
whether  on  the  result  of  these  considerations,  tlie  pre- 
sent negotiation  can  be  resumed  on  the  part  of  his 
majestv,  with  a  due  regard  for  his  own  honor,  or  with 
u  prospect  of  a  more  successful  termination. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest  consideration, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most 
H-tmble  servant, 
rSi^nc^d;  G.  H.  ROSE. 
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